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RINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the 

Pianoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c., should apply-to W. 

REEVES, Musical Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Fleet Street, 
london, E C. 





© CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. Send 
thirty postage stamps, and receive by return a bound copy of WiLrorp 
Monoan’s semi-sacred cantata, ‘‘CHRISTIAN, THE PILGRIM,” a work 
admirably adapted for large or small Choral Societies ; easy, but very effective. 
Chorus Parts printed. 


MORGAN and Co,, 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London. 





I8sS GERTRUDE FERRABEE, R.A.M. Soprano and 
Accompanist. For Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, Soirées, Matinées, &c. 
Address, 14, Philbeach Gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. 


As ASSISTANT PUPIL (near London)., Required for a 
YOUTH, who has been well trained from childhood, and is a brilliant 
Pianist ; very good Organist. Can take a plain service. One year’s experience 
inteaching. A comfortable home indispensable, with small stipend,and finish- 
ing instruction in harmony, &c. Address, only, MUSICA, care of MADAME 
WEST, The Studio, Bexley Heath, Kent. 








VILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC.—String Quartetts 
and Quintetts Pianoforte, with other Instruments, Amateur Performers 
@ string or wind instruments, who may be desirous of practising Classical 
Chamber Music, are requested to communicate with the Secretary at the 
School, No. 16, Aldermanbury, E. C., from whom all Cg ae may be 
obtained. CHARLES P, SMITH, Secretary, 
October, 1881. 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J P. GUIVIER AND CO., MANUFACTURERS AND 


6 Importers of all kinds of music strings for all Musical Instruments. 
Sole Depdt for Signor Anprea Rurrini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
—. manufactured by him on asystem invented by Mons, J. B. VuiLtaome, 
3, 


Sole Agent for Charles Alberts’ (of Philadelphia, U.S. New Patent Im- 
Proved Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
89, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Price List free on application. 


All kinds of strings covered in a superior manner by powerful machines made 
on the best principle, with all modern improvements. 





OLUNTEER CHOIR.—A few Gentlemen, of some 

musical experience, WANTED (TENORS and BASSES), to fill 

Vacancies in the Choir of St. Thomas’ Charch, Elm Road, Camden Road, N.W. 

tervices semi-choral (occasionally full choral), twice on Sundays. Anthem 

Ways at evening service. Practice every Wednesday evening at 8.30. Apply 

first, by letter, to Mr. J. Baptiste Calkin, Organist and Choirmaster, 55, St. 
Augustine’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
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OUR-PART SONGS. Price 3d. each. “I wish you 
& merry Christmas.” ‘‘The Holly Tree and Mistletoe.” ‘‘Give me the 
Wty winter time, ” Cantata, ‘The Fates,” 38. nett. Cantatina, ‘ Excelsior,” 
hett, Te Deum, 3d. ; Jubilate, 14d. ; Kyries and eee gh . 
To be had of Dr. BELCHER, Hamstead Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 





()RGAN METAL-PIPE MAKER. First-class work- 
Manship. J. WHITE, 9, Richmond Terrace, Bedminster, Bristol. 


HREE-MANUAL ORGAN, CC to G, in splendid con- 
Fadl dition, containing 28 stops and couplers; figured pitch pine case, with 
i orly “spotted” metal. Frontage, 11 ft.2in.: depth, 7 ft. 9 in.; 


6 in. ALEX 
Upper Brook Serest, Manchester” Siar ci deh vt i umes — eeee, 
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CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Counder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881, 
ote an Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 

1G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


be introducéd in public. full Prospec‘us on application” to“ 
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HE WEST-END AGENCY FOR THE PROTECTION 

of Traders and Professional Men. Prospectuses sent post free on 

application to the Secretary, H. LAWRENCE HARRIS, 82, Argyll Street, 
Regeut Street, W. 


‘Beyperie ah PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In. 
/ terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A Course of 
Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI. The English 


Translation will be published in the Orchestra and Choir, commenciug Octo- 
ber, 1881. 








igs SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every desorip- 
tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—i Established 1794). 





TNHE MONSTER TOWER KETTLE-DRUMS, 
And all ORCHESTRAL DRUMS, 
Lent on hire by the day, Month, or Season. 
For Terms, 
Apply to HENRY POTTER & Co., Masical Instrument Manufacturers, 
and Army Contractors, 
30, Charing Cross (London only), 





ELEMENTARY MUSIC BOOKS. 











a. d. s. 
Clark’s Catechism 1 0 se to Practical Harmony. 

Ditto In Cloth .. . 2:4 . 8, Rockstro ae os & 6 
Clark’s Elements of Harmony.. 2 0 | History of Music, W, 5S, 
Sutton's Elements of the Theory Rockstro ee es oe 3 8 

of Music as Bs oe oO Hints to Young Teachers of 
West's (G. F.) Questions on the the Pianoforte. G, F. West 1 0 
Theory of Music “s 1 0 Hints to Students on Singing un & 8 
Ditto  InCloth .. -- 1 6 | Hawilton’s Dictionary of 3500 
Practical Harmony. W. 8. Musical Terms bé 1 0 
Rockstro oe oe «. 20 Ditto In Cloth .. 1 6 

The above, Post Free, for Marked Price, in Stamps. 

The rom Daily Exercise. Daily Vocal Exercises. Ciro 
G. F. West .. o“ A A Pinsuti .. ae ei 8 0 
Teacher and Pupil. Three Rohner's Art of Singing 4 0 
Pianoforte Duets. G. F. West Hawilton’s Modern Instructions 4 0 
each 4 0 ' Appendix to Ditto. G.F.West 6 0 


The above, Post Free, for HALF-PRICE in Stamps, 


tomer 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street. 


Price 1s. 6d., net. 


ANTIO DOMINICA: A Festal Communion Service for 
Soli and Chorus, by C. J. RIDSDALE, 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, 








‘\TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments, In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds ef New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire. —84, New Boud-stizet (three doers 
from Oxford-strect), avd 3084, Oxford-strees Londen, W, 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 8.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 





LORAL DECORATIONS of every 

Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, Ke. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 





WINDOW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR, 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 
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[HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 
Famed for their Varied Collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


KRULET FREES 


neem 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 
OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 





DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
£hnaua'ly Imported from the most Successful Growers. 





STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 





NCIENT and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 

of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 
‘Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 
History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 
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THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR. 
Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 6. 


Tae Must0at. Stanparp is thé Largest and Best Musical Weekly Py 

published, Its contents are of great variety, including Papers fa 

College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Lect . 
E, Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence, } rye 

the Principal Concerts, and — of Soateny News, Leading Articles 

on Curren opics, Correspondence, Passing Even 

the Cathedrals, Mec. &e. : . Ms Service Lists of 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2s. 6d. Each line after (ten words), 6d, 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC, By Dr. Rirrer 

LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapivs .. °6 ae 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. Wuirrinenam.. 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszr.. bid me “o os ae 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By Kavasowskxt. (2 Vols.) 
RICHARD WAGNER'S BEETHOVEN: By Dannreuruer .. 7s. 6d. 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Da. 


Lupwic Now. gs PY’ 06 ae be oe 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE. By Waststewsxi .. 
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DZonvon: 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREBRT, 
NEW 


.MUSIC-ENGRAVING. 


(STEAM-PRINTING.) 


Exhibited in 
PARIS, VIENNA, and PHILADELPHIA. 
Superior to Pewter Plates and Metal Types. 
50 PER CENT. CHEAPER. 
SPECIMENS and ESTIMATE 

Will be sent Post Free on receipt ot Manuscript. 
SONGS, PIANO PIECE, &c., (Engraving, Printing, and Paper) 
4 Pages, including Title, 100 Copies (folio) .. os “. e 








The following 100 Copies ee reer) 
ANTHEM, PART SONG, KYRIE, HYMN, &c., 4 pages, includ- 
ing —— Copies (octavo) .. oe oe eee 


following 100 Copies ae rT se rT) ee 
TITLES in Colours, with Views, &c.; BOOKS, CATALOGUES, COPYI 


REPRINTS SUPPLIBD. 
PATENT PAPER-TYPE COMPANY, 


62, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, EC. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER, 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
—<—— 


Subscription (including postage, invariably in advance)— 
Yearly, 15e. 


AzAcom 


G, de. 











us Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the 
musical and dramatic field. With a _— sense of — 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher proposes to give 
the sme public an active, intelligent newspaper, devoid of 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinion, 
and entirely independent. The need of such a journal is apparent, 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the people 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, and 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information that 
may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, clos 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 
Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheer 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inguiriet 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howanp 


Locxwoop, Publisher. : 
Communications of all trade matters are earnestly solicited. 


Addre 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74, Duane Srneer, Naw Yous 


W. F. CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Circus Buildings, Londo 








REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


mp.— 


England, General Agent for Great Britain. 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN, 





Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
T MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 

“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lann is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Times, 

“Mr, Luna brings orward his views with great distinctness.”—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

‘We have read Mr, Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”—Medical Press and Circular. 

“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Luann has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

“ Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.”—Birmingham Morning News. 

“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”"—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 

“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
~—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Lunn’s third.edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Athenaum, 


BalLiiers, TinpALt & Cox, King William Street, Strand; 
and all Booksellers, 





Jost PusiisHep. Prices One SHILLiIng AND SIxXPRNcz. 


yx POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W. 





Just Pustiseep. Prics Ong SHILLine, 
OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC? 


A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Masic, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, . 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Tondon ; STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO, 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 





AERATED WATERS. 


AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 


are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 
the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTORY : ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER; 8.W. 


—_—#¥_¥_>— 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 











TENTH YEAR. 
CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A POPULAR MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur and Professional, 
whether Singer, Pianist, or Student. 


| hai thirty-two pages are filled monthly with the practical sug- 

gestions of prominent musical writers—music lessons, hints 
for singers, and discussions of methods of teaching. The lighter 
sketches, stories, poems, and correspondence are bright and 
original, and the musical news full and fresh. The music pages 
give five to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth a 
year’s subscription. 


Single Copy, 8d., post paid. Subscription, 7s. 6d. per Annum. 


JOHN CHURCH AND CO., 


66, West Fourtn Srreet, | 


5, Unton Squarr, 
Crncrnnatt, O. 


New York, N.Y. 


U. 8S. America. 





LA GAZZETTA MUSICALE DI MILANO. 


EDITED BY 


SIGNOR GIULIO RICORDI. 





HE “GAZZETTA MUSICALE” is a Weekly Review of 
Music, established thirty-six years ago. The most prominent 
Art Critics and writers of Italy are among its contributors. 


Conditions :— 


Z£ad 
One Year's Subscription - - 100 
Six Months - - - - 012 0 
Three Months - - - - 070 


All Yearly Subscribers will be presented with five premiums 
Particulars will be forwarded post free. 


P. O. Orders to be addressed to the “Dingzronz Gazerra 
Mustcatz,” 1, Via Omenoni, Milan, Italy. 





THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER. 1s., limp cloth. 


ILLING’S PSALTER.—The Psarrer, with the Canricizs 
and ATHANASIAN CREED, ted for Contes. 


hs te eee 


By ©. EDWIN 
WILLING, of a , tendent of the 
Hertfordshire Church Choral Union, formerly 0; aud Choirmaster of Alb 
Saints’, Margaret Street, and of the Foundling Hospital. 


SWIFT & CO., 2, Newton Street, High Holborn, 





*,* A Specimen Copy will be forwarded for TEN stamps. 
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RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM for the HIRE 
of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, de. 
has been adopted and is advertised by other firms, but was originated by 
Cramers, and is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
by themselves. 
REGENT STREET, W.; axp MOORGATE STREET E.C. 





Ope and CO. cannot too frequently repeat that 
their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
confined to those of their own manufacture—although they are as good as any, 
and better than most—but includes instruments by all the eminent manu- 
facturers—Broadwood, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes Cramer and 
Co. have always in stock a very extensive and complete selection, ready to be 
sent out at any time. lIlustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and Co.’s Ware-Rooms, in 
Regent Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 





OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 

UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, of every description, by all the great 
makers from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 10s. per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
Europe), 207 and 209, Regent Street ; 40 to 46, Moorgate, E.C. 





RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 Guineas, of 
which the leading Musical Journal writes;—‘‘The best 50 Guinea 
Oblique ever produced.”—Orchestra. 











RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 
wood Cases, can be HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
Street, W. ; and 43 to 46, Moorgate Street, City. 





RAND PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
Guineas, 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C. 





B yprne seat HARP PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas, and 
13 Guineas. 





RAMER and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 
Gothic and Grecian Harps, in condition equal to new instruments, from 

85 Guineas to 100 Guineas. May also be Hired on the Three Years’ System, 
from £3 10s. to £9 19s. 6d. per quarter. 





RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 
case, with three stops, 30 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Three 
Years’ System, 





Pypweee—4 CABINET ORGAN, with four stops, con- 

taining 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 
4ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep. Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas; in Black 
Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guineas. 
With two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same 
dimensions as above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 100 
Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 





RAMERS’ CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 

/ ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, on Cramers’ Three Years’ System. Iilus- 
trated List, with full particulars, on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W. ; 
or 40, Moorgate Street, E.C. 





RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 Guineas 

to 200 Guineas. These Instruments, manufactured by Cramer and Co., 

are brighter in tone, have more variety of stops, and are generally superior to 
all imported goods of this class. They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ 
Three Years’ System. 
J. B. Cramer and Co, can supply instruments with any required combination 
of stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds. An Illustrated List furnished 
on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO,, 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W; 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY; 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-Bags, 








85, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


i 





CRAMER’S 






SIR JOHN GOSS’ 






(With Examples and Exercises) Sixteenth Edition, 
Price 4s. In Cloth Cover, price 5s. 










G. A. MACFARREN’S 
(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Eighth Edition, 
Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 


















PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 
Price 4s. In Cloth, price 5s. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 




















GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 















SCOTSON CLARK’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 


Price 5s. (Half-price.) 













CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 
Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 
















201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 














RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, fn great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, ums, and Americ 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MUSIC. 


By Joun Tucker. 
I. 

From what we can learn of the public and domestic 
life of the ancient Egyptians it will be admitted that 
they had attained a very advanced stage of civilisation, 
far beyond that of contemporary nations, for the public 
monuments they have left are still the most stupendous 
examples of the kind in existence; and with all the added 
learning of nearly thirty centuries it would be difficult to 
name an art or science known to ourselves with some 
form or other of which this enterprising nation was not 
more or less acquainted. The ornamental work on 
their objects of Art, mummies, and articles of daily use, 
shows great taste and skill on the part of the construc- 
tors; and some of the massive lions and sphinxes are 
chiselled in a manner scarcely excelled by the best 
Greek artists, and stand unrivalled in all the history of 
the past for boldness and grandeur of conception. For 
what we know with any certainty of their progress in 
the arts and sciences we are indebted to the inscriptions 
and other records which have survived the destroying 
hand of time. In the case of the signs engraved on 
stone, their good state of preservation is in great 
measure owing to the peculiar kind of bas-relief 
employed, called ‘‘ cavo-relievo,” the figures being sunk 
below the surface like the engraving on a seal, but in 
slightly convex relief. The sculptors of our own day 
might learn a lesson from this. 

The perfect state of Egyptian sculptural remains is 
of course largely due to the hard variety of stone 
employed. Syenite (a species of granite composed of 
felspar, quartz, and hornblende, and so named from 
Syene in Upper Egypt where it was early quarried) 
was much used for the colossal and monolithic monu- 
ments. The nummulite limestone and the harder 
kinds of sandstone in which the country abounds were 
also quarried, the three Pyramids of Gizeh being 
constructed of the former. Endless conjectures have 
been formed as to the mechanical means by which 
these enormous masses of stone were worked. 

In most instances the sculptures show traces of 
having been coloured, though in the case of those 
exposed to the atmosphere all trace of colony has 
disappeared ; but an idea of the pleasing effect produced 
tan be formed from an inspection of the numerous 
specimens of Papyri in the various museums, the 
colours in these cases looking as if put on but 
yesterday. 

There is one magnificent papyrus in particular, now 
in the British Museum on loan by the Prince of Wales, 
Which may be said to be a masterpiece of its kind. 
The subject-matter is a ritual of the dead, and the 
illustrations represent the progress and judgment of the 
soul by the god Horus. The state of the arts and 
Sciences with this early people would form a well nigh 
exhaustless subject ; but as the object of this paper is 








to present to our readers what is known of their 
Musical knowledge and the means at their disposal, 
little will be said on other points. 

There is one instrument which appears in almost all 
scenes where musical instruments are represented, and 
may fairly be said to be national. It is known to us 
as the Sistrum, and was probably the same as the 
Hebrew Menaaneim mentioned in 2 Sam. vi. 5. It 
consisted of a handle to which was attached a hoop of 
metal, perforated so as to allow of rods of metal passing 
through, with a loop formed at each end to prevent 
their falling out. Sometimes the rods were fixed, 
and movable rings of metal placed on them. The 
writer has made one of these as near like the represen- 
tations as possible. With a number of rings the tone 
is not near so harsh and metallic as might be supposed ; 
and as they were frequently made of large size, and 
used to mark the rhythm, either in concert with other 
instruments or to accompany the voice, the effect may be 
presumed to have been considerable. There are some 
interesting examples of this instrument in the Berlin 
Museum. 

It was with the Egyptians as with all primitive races 
of mankind, the sources of their national and social 
accomplishments were involved in fable and believed 
to be the direct communication of Divine benevolence ; 
and it is one of the many proofs of this people’s power 
of appreciation and esteem for ‘the Divine art,” that 
they assigned each musical instrument to some par- 
ticular god or goddess as his or her revelation. In the 
case of the instrument now under consideration, 
however, the credit of the invention is divided between 
the female deities Athor and Isis, both of whom partook 
somewhat of the character of the Venus of later times, 
the attributes of the first being those assumed by 
Cleopatra who held Court and gave receptions in the 
character of the youthful Isis—Athor was called the 
mistress of dance and jest, and held the symbols of joy 
including the sistrum, which from its mode of construc- 
tion was necessarily of a lively nature. 

With regard to the class of sistrums formed of loose 
bars of metal without rings, it is thought by some, 
from an examination of the various drawings, that the 
rods may have been graduated in length and struck by 
some hard substance held in the other hand; the 
sounds obtained would then give some approach to a 
musical scale: but there are grave doubts as to the 
accuracy of the representations. 

There are numerous pictures of ladies rattling 
sistrums at religious and other ceremonies; indeed it 
appears to have been par excellence the ladies’ instra- 
ment. (The fair sex seem always to have been partial 
to instruments of a light and tinkling quality of tone, 
vide guitar, lute, harp, tambourine and the like.) 
Sistrums always occupied a conspicuous place at 
musical entertainments ; which latter appear to have 
been very comfortably arranged, cushioned chairs of 
elegant design being provided for the audience, and 
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refreshments handed rouud by attractive looking 
damsels in waiting. This variety of rattle seems to 
have been very early in use, first appearing in the relics 
of the Fourth Dynasty, which, according to the ‘‘ Long 
School” of chronology was about 8427 8.c.; but there 
is much difference of opinion as to these early dates, 
caused by the constant changing of the methods of 
reckoning and writing employed by the Egyptians ; and 
this, conjoined with the comparative infancy of Egypt- 
ology as a science, renders the reading of any of the 
hieroglyphic writings very difficult. The Sistram was 
also used by the Greeks and Romans, the name being 
derived from the Greek verb cevw. Instruments of 
this description took part in most primitive orchestras. 
This Dynasty also produced the Harp and Flute. 
The Harps were very elegant in design, and the frames 
richly ornamented with birds and flowers. The 
number of strings varied from three to twenty or more, 
if the drawings of them can be trusted, which, as before 
states, has been much doubted by some authorities. 
The Harp is supposed to have been suggested by the 
warrior’s bow; and the form of the early Egyptian 
harps would certainly encourage the supposition. 
There is no third side such as modern harps possess ; 
and the frames must have been well made to withstand 
the straining of the strings when tightened, as the 
combined tension is very great. The tension in a full- 
sized Grand Piano is as much as sixteen tons. The 
method of playing was much the same as that of the 


modern instrument, with the exception that the player 


sometimes stood and sometimes knelt, and the 
strings were coloured. A harp that had been three 
thousand years in a tomb was discovered with the 
remains of five blue strings, six yellow, and ten red. 
The word in the Book of Daniel translated sackbut, is 
now considered to refer to the cauSv£, or cayBuxn, 
sambuce, an oriental form of Harp well known to the 
Greeks. 
(To be Continued.) 
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ACOUSTICS IN RELATION TO MUSIC. 


The Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. B. Oxon, Warden 
of Trinity College, London, made the following observa- 
tions in his inaugural address, on September 27 :—I 
may be permitted to add a few words by way of excursus 
upon the light thrown by recent scientific research upon 
the study of musical theory. I have no desire to tres- 
pass upon the province of the lecturer—especially in 
the case of so able an exponent as Dr. Stone—and 
therefore will not trouble you with a recapitulation of 
the discoveries of recent years, but in order to give m 
fellow-students some idea of the kind of questions with 
which the musical professor has to grapple, I will 
merely instance that which has arisen upon the study 
of acoustics. There are at present two sides to this 
question ; but, speaking for the moment unofficially, I 
look forward to the time, not far distant, when 

rofessional opinion on this subject shall be unanimous. 
hose who look with aversion or indifference on the 





—— 


study contend that they do not see what it can do for 
the art; that it is “dry” and uninviting ; that it jg 
unnecessary to the performer or composer ; that Bach 
Beethoven, and all the great musicians of the past knew 
nothing of acoustics; and if they were able to do 
without it, surely we can. On the other hand, it ig 
urged that the modern musical student must keep pace 
with the age, just as every distinguished musical student 
in the past, including Bach and Beethoven, kept pace 
with his own times, and learned everything in conneg. 
tion with his art that it was possible for him to knoy, 
It is also submitted that every kind of knowledge is an 
advantage to the performer or composer, even though 
the practical application of it cannot be predicated; 
for we cannot tell of what use such knowledge ig 
capable, until it becomes a well-seasoned possession. 
It is further pointed out that had Bach or Beethoven 
— a knowledge of acoustics, neither would have 
een the worse musician, and that transcendent genius 
would have found some more glorious use, as genius 
always does, for the material within its reach. Again, 
we are reminded by those who advocate the study, that 
we do not all aspire to be Beethovens, that a very small 
percentage of our musical students have any idea of 
becoming ‘‘ composers" at all; that nine-tenths of the 
number engaged in the study of music are pursuing it 
either as a personal accomplishment—a necessary 
completion to a good education—or in preparation for 
the profession itself, which is pre-eminently a teaching 
one. And well will it be for those students who are to 
be our teachers in the future, if with that prevision 
which is necessary to success in every calling, they 
hasten to take immediate advantage of the opportunities 
afforded them, lest by and by, when it is too late, 
they find themselves at a disadvantage, being outstripped 
in the professional race by those who come after them. 
So far for che practical utility to the musical students 
of an acquaintance with musical acoustics. And, in 
conclusion, those who stigmatise the study as dry and 
uninviting are surely those who have not sufficientl 
tested it for themselves; for it is well known that 
who have gone into the subject with any degree of 
thoroughness are completely fascinated by it. Far be 
it from us to bring into contact with the divine art of 
music any cold and baleful influence that may dim its 
lustre or dull the ardour of its votaries ; but I can appre 
hend no such danger from a science which at the very 
outset brings home to us the fact that the air around us, 
the invisible ocean which enfolds this lovely world, is 
instinct with a life and purpose unknown and unheeded 
of many, and that the same great natural force which 
bursts in the hurricane and rolls the mighty diapasons 
of the thunder over our heads, also bears on its bosom 
the vibrations of joy and sorrow breathed into it from 
the lips of the singer and the soul of the artist, flowing 
by literal wave on wave of noblest thought and truest 
feeling into the very heart and life of the sympathelie 


listener, ‘‘ who hath ears to hear” the message thatit 
bears. 








GarFrELpD.—Some persons have evidently intended to inflict 
on the community additional pain, by composing, prin , and 
offering for sale and playing ‘‘ Garfield Funeral Marches.” 
we have heard are full of super-sentimentalism and bad harmony. 
They produce a feeling akin to pity and irony, There are several 
sublime funeral marches fitted to this terrible tragedy, and sl 
 * ready-made" trash is out of place.—American Musical 
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FREDERIC CHOPIN'S WORKS, AND THEIR 
PROPER INTERPRETATION, 
(Continued from page 77.) 




















Three Lectures delivered at Varsovia. By JEAN 
Kieczynski. Translated by Alfred Whittingham. 


Lecrure II, 


Whoever has seen the portrait of Chopin painted 
by Ary Scheffer, whoever has for any length of time 
considered his frail, delicate form and the native grace 
and dignity of his manner, will understand one of the 
most distinctive characteristics of his productions ; 
he will perceive that Chopin dwells in ethereal and 
jdeal regions; that refinement and elegance are the 
necessities of his nature ; that many things appear to 
him coarse which do not offend the generality of 
people. Not to speak of his habits and manners, for 














































































t which he was by Liszt styled ‘* The Prince,” we find 
ll in his compositions and in the tradition which has 
if descended to us concerning his manner of perfor- 
~ mance, characteristics which distinguish him from all 
it other artists. His touch was generally softer than 
uJ that which is ordinarily employed, and he rarely used 
4 power; he carefully avoided that which is merely 
to brilliant and written for mere effect; he sought out 
on higher qualities, and often such as were incom- 
ney prehensible to the ordinary crowd, 
ies Liszt's manner of playing did not always satisfy 
te, Chopin; his favourite authors were those whose 
- works were most delicate and purest in form, Heine 
ants has styled him ‘*The Raphael of Music ;” Mozart, 
, in who merits the same description, he preferred to all 
and other composers. On his death-bed he begged the 
ntl Princess Marcelline Czartoryska and the violoncellist 
t t Franchomme to play Mozart’s Sonatas. The grand 
=. works of Beethoven offended him, in that they con- 
rt of tained some passages which he considered rough; 
m its and even in the immortal “Don $uan” of Mozart, 
ppre- his favourite work, he found passages disagreeable to 
very his ear, 
ad us, From this we perceive that Chopin placed the ideal 
or ofpianoforte playing very high. Without yet entering 
which into an analysis of his beautiful style, we may affirm 
,asons that in the opinion of all his contemporaries his execu- 
bosom tion was perfect, except perhaps in weight; his touch 
t from Wa8 80 exquisite that sometimes a single chord was 
lowing sufficient to charm his hearers. It is not surprising 
i that he should require the same perfection in his 
‘ati pupils. Thus the first few lessons were to them a 
perfect martyrdom ; the touch of the pupil always ap- 
peared too hard and rough. The smallest detail which 
to ine didnot come up to the ideal of the master was always 
ting, sw tepeated and severely criticized. 
Bo The basis therefore of this method ot tea¢hing con- 
re seversl listed in refinement of touch; and this alone would 
y — tufice to distinguish it from all others, Every one, 








itis true, recognized the utility of a good touch, but 





often spoilt it by an abuse of exercises badly com- 
prehended. Chopin was entirely filled with the 
sentiment of the beautiful and the exquisite ; and the 
same may be said of his admirable works. 

The works of Beethoven, and even of Liszt, played 
with ability, but with a less refined touch, may yet 
please us and retain their characteristics ; whereas 
Chopin’s music, played with a clumsy or too heavy 
hand, is not far from caricature, especially in the 
Berceuse or the Nocturnes, Seeing that during the 
latter part of his life he became, as a consequence of 
his illness, only too conscious of a note somewhat 
roughly touched, it is impossible to deny that this 
constant care for delicacy of touch was the result of a 
profound conception of an ideal, worthy of the 
greatest eulogy, and more rare at that time than it is 
at present, 

Chopin considered the first requisite for a good 
touch to be a good position of the hand; he was ex- 
tremely particular about this matter, Though there 
were some remarkable virtuosi at that time, the 
method employed in teaching was far from the per- 
fection which it has attained in our days; and in this 
respect Chopin outstripped the then existing German 
school, and surpassed it perhaps in other respects, 
He prepared the hand with infinite care, before 
permitting it to reproduce musical ideas. In order to 
give the hand a position at once advantageous and 
graceful (and in his estimation these two qualities 
always went together), he caused it to be thrown 
lightly on the key-board in such a manner that 
the five fingers rested on the notes E, F sharp, 
A sharp and B ; this he considered the normal position, 
Then without change of position the hand was re- 
quired to play exercises calculated to ensure the 
independence and equality of the fingers. He almost 
always instructed the pupil to commence these 
exercises playing the notes staccato, 
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The staccato effected by a free movement of the wrist 
is a wonderful means of counteracting heaviness and 
clumsiness ; the hand should be so held over the keys 
that the teacher placing his own hand under the 
wrists of the pupil feels scarcely any pressure. This 
is, besides, the kind of exercise which most certainly 
conduces to an equality of power in the fingers; it is, 
likewise, that which most quickly counteracts the 
natural inferiority of the third and fourth fingers. A 
second set of exercises consisted of a legato staccato, 
or heavy staccato, in which the finger rests somewhat 
longer on the key, 
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Then we come to the true slurred manner by modi- | &c., the pupil got to the point when, raising the 
fying the legato staccato, making it an accented | fingers high, the thumb was passed by the action of 
legato. the muscles alone, the hand still retaining its hori. 

zontal position; the hand was thus prepared for the 
; = ee eyes ae ee more difficult scales, and for arpeggio passages, in 
{+ — eo ~—se which the wide intervals were eventually reached 
4 ae. . without effort and without greatly raising the fingers, 
Next we use a legato executed with the fingers raised I know from experience that by this method an equal 
considerably above the key-board; and, finally, we and steady style of performance 1s attainable even 
have the legato performed ad lib., with a movement when it is waenessa: 4 to pass,the thumb after the third 
of the fingers more or less marked, modifying at or fourth finger, as in the Scherzo in B flat— 
pleasure the power from ff to pp, and the movement 
from Andante to Prestissimo. 















































These are the first exercises. ‘The second series is 
for the purpose of preserving the even and tranquil 
position of the hand during the passage of the thumb 
in scales and arpeggios. We here touch upon a ques- 
tion important and much controverted, and we are 
probably about to find ourselves in disagreement with 
the generally received opinion. It is known that with 
nearly all great virtuosi the elbow rests near the body 
as much as possible, and the passage of the thumb in 
scales and arpeggios takes place insensibly. But I + 
believe that none of the exercises written with this 
object are so good and so logical as those of Chopin. 

oF TR eae : ' . 8va. 
At first it is ordinarily impossible to avoid moving the 
413 +@ 3 + 
elbow, or turning the hand somewhat, at the moment 
of the passage of the thumb. Now Chopin, from the 
very first lesson, insisted upon the hand’s retention of 
its position; he preferred that the notes should at 
first be disconnected, rather than that the hand should 
alter its normal position. 

He also at the commencement caused all exercises 
and scales to be played staccato, without troubling 
about the passage of the thumb. ‘Taking it that each 
scale has two fundamental positions, viz., that of 
thumb, first, second, third, and of thumb, first, 
second, fingers ; his pupils commenced with the scale boot eeeeenaanan’ 
of B major for the right, and of D flat major for the + 1+ 4 
left hand,” forming the hand in the manner already 
described at each fundamental position— 
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in the Study in A minor — 








in the Impromptu in A flat, &.— 
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== a These exercises also explain to us how Chopin ext: 
rs —— -——t-——;—*— | cuted his very difficult accompaniments ; accompanl 
e- = ments unknown before, and consisting of notes at great 
Cc : distances apart; for instance, in the Nocturnes in D 
flat and in C sharp minor, in the Marche Funct 
(Trio), in the Nocturne in G, &c. These also explain 
to us those fingerings—so original that they shocked 
the old pianists—the object of which is to keep the 
hand in its proper position, even by passing the 

or third finger over the fourth: for instance, the 
chromatic scales with the second, third, and fourth 
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By this staccato exercise the hand was rendered 
familiar with the successive positions; then by the 
various steps of legato staccato, accentuated staccato, 





+ These being the most easy scales for the respective hands, 
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fingers, Study, Ob. 10, No. 2; the passage to the 
second motivo of the Nocturne in B flat minor— 
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the Berceuse— 
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Kalkbrenner, an excellent pianist, but a partisan 
of the old school, was quite horrified at this uncere- 







monious innovation ; and admitting that Chopin had 
=t “a kind of talent,” advised him to follow his 
wr (Kalkbrenner’s) instructions for three years at least, 





in order to correct his defective fingering. Fortu- 
nately the young master, in accordance with the 
counsels of Elsner, would not listen to the advice, 
and remained that which he was. 

I must yet add a few words concerning this 
fingering. It arises from an idea perfectly true and 
rational, from a natural position of the hand, to which 
position it ought to conform in most passages ; and 
this is one of Chopin’s greatest merits so far as 












n exe: 
npanis pianoforte technique is concerned. If we take as the 
t great hormal position of the right hand, + E, 1 F sharp, 








in D 2Gsharp, 3 A sharp, 4 B, and for the left hand the 
‘unebre analagous position, + C, 1 B flat, 2 A flat, 3 G flat, 
-xplain +F flat, we perceive that the two hands must be 
hocked slightly turned in contrary directions. 

rep the This is the Key to an even execution :— 

second First—Of the scales, taking always for the 





hands the positions, first, +, 1, 2, 3; and 
second, +, 1, 2. 

































Second.—Of passages of broken chords; the 
position, +, 1 2, 3, is taken for passages such 
as C, E, G, B flat—C, D sharp, F sharp, A; or 
even the position, +, 1, 2—+, I, 3, for passage, 
such as C, E, G,—C, F, A, &c. The same 
holds good for the left hand proceeding in the 
contrary direction. It could be best done on 
the pianofortes with two key-boards reversed, 
one being placed above the other, according to 
the system of the Brothers Mangeot. 

Third.—Of all rapid passages in general, recol- 
lecting that the hands must be slightly turned, 
the right hand to the right, the left hand to 
the left, and that the elbows should remain 
close to the body, except in the highest and 
lowest octaves. Exceptions to these rules will 
certainly be found ; but they will be very rare. 

The pupils of Chopin, however advanced, were 
required, besides the scales, to play with care the 
second book of Clementi’s Preludes and Exercises, and 
above all to study the first Etude in A flat. Every 
hard, rough, or uneven note had to be played again 
and carefully corrected. To complete his misery the 


| pupil encountered at the commencement an arpeg: 
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It was 
necessary that it should be executed rapidly, cre- 


which has caused many tears to flow. 


scendo, but without abruptness. It was this arpeggio 
which brought upon one unfortunate pupil this some- 
what too sharp rebuke from the master, who springing 
up on his chair, exclaimed: ‘* What was that? Was 
that a dog barking?” I had this story from the late 
Madame B. Zaleska, who herself has said some sharp 
things to me whilst showing me some peculiarities in 
Chopin’s manner of performance. 

This unfortunate study had to be worked in every 
possible way ; it was played quickly and slowly ; forte 
and piano, staccato and legato, until the touch became 
equal, delicate, and light without feebleness. 

I have some difficulty in reconciling these lessons 
with a statement which I had from some of his pupils. 
Chopin, it seems, sometimes kept his hand absolutely 
flat, in such a manner that it was impossible to 
understand how he could play so well with it in 
this inconvenient position. I have been shown this 
manner of playing, and have heard one of his pupils 
thus play the Study in A flat, and some pages of the 
Sonata in B flat minor. This has failed to convince 
me, and I do not believe that such a manner of playing 
can ever become general. It is true that by this 
means an extremely delicate and connected tone may 
be obtained, but these qualities are otherwise obtain- 
able, and such a position of the hand is incompatible 
z 8 
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with power and rapidity. It is possible that Chopin 
employed it in order to avoid striking the keys 
with his nails, and to facilitate striking them with 
the fleshy part of the finger. At the present time 
it appears to me that some professors of the piano- 
forte recommend that the fingers should be bent like 
a claw, so as to give them more power and certainty ; 
others would keep them more flat. But these latter 
do not go so far as to recommend the perfectly flat 
hand employed sometimes by Chopin; from which I 
presume that it was a method rarely adopted by him, 
and without doubt slightly exaggerated by his pupils. 
The two methods above-mentioned can always, I 
believe, be employed according to the nature of the 
passages to be executed. By holding the hand more 
or less bent it appears to me that the touch would be 
somewhat different in different cases. That would 
depend— 

First. —Upon the scale in which we may be playing. 
By comparing the following positions, E, F sharp, 
G sharp, A sharp, B—and C, D, E, F, G, it will be 
seen that more extended fingers are most convenient 
for the first; whereas fingers bent are most advan- 
tageous for the second. 

Second.—Upon the necessity for a strong and 
elastic, or singing tone. 


(To be continued.) 








THE INFLUENCE OF THE ORGAN IN HISTORY. 


Inaugural Lecture of the Department of the Organ in 
the College of Music of Boston University, 


By DUDLEY BUCK, 


PROFESSOR AND LECTURER OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


Bection III. 


In the London “ Spectator” of Feb. 8th, 1712, is 
the following announcement :— 

«Whereas, Mr. Abraham Jordan, senior and junior, 
have, with their own hands, joynery excepted, made 
and erected a very large organ in St. Maguus’ chutch, 
at the foot of London bridge, consisting of four sets of 
keys, one of which is adapted to the art of emitting the 
sounds by swelling the notes, which was never in any 
organ before; this instrament will be publicly opened 
on Sunday next, the performance by Mr. John 
Robinson. ‘The above said Abraham Jordan gives 
notice to all masters and performers, that he will 
attend every. day next week at the said church, to 
accommodate all those gentlemen who shall have a 
curiosily to hear it.” 

Very little is known of this Mr. Jordan, except that 
his invention pleased greatly, and was found of such 
practical use, that not only were all new organs in 
England (virtually from this date) furnished with swells, 
but himself and son found much occupation in adapting 





and adding their invention to the older London orgaus 
The lack of a swell is the weakest point of the great 
majority of German organs. Even Dr. Burney, fiity 
years after swells had be¢omie common in England, 
expresses, in his famour work entitled “ Continental 
Tours,’ his great surprise to find them utterly unkown 
upon the continent. His remarks would hold true at 
the present day with but little modification, as far ag 
Germany is concerned, but few instruments oiitside 
the larger ones of recent date possessing this great 
improvement. The reason of this is to be found, 
partly in the extremély conservative cliaracter of their 
organ-builders, almost a national trait, and still more 
in the fact that but little use would be found fora 
swell organ outside solo playing. With us, nearly the 
reverse is true, the swell being most indispensable in 
accompanying choirs as here constituted. Nothwith. 
standing this neglect of what seems to us an 
indispensable addition to the instrument, the glory of 
the invention and perfection of the organ justly belongs 
to Germany. -Modefn organ-building reqitites the 
most profound study of the laws both of mechanics 
and acoustics, and the German mind was constitution- 
ally fitted, by a natural depth and thoroughness of 
thought, together with the tfuly artistic quality of 
patience, to be successful in solving this great problem, 
—the creation of the most complex instrument known. 

Fratice, too, has produced her great organs and 
organ-builders. If often lacking the sublimity and 
solidity of tone characteristic of many of the famous 
German organs, they interest (partioularly the Amertioan 
taste) by a greater variety of the so-called “ fancy,” ot 
solo stops: This difference, too, has grown out of the 
nature of thé duties démanded of the organ and the 
organist in the service of the Roman Catholic church, , 
and it is these differences of usage which in process of 
time, combining with further differences of national 
taste, led to that varied style and treatment which we 
denotminate ‘‘ Schools of Playing.” 

We divide these schools into the German, French, 
and English. 

The first of these, the German school, is especially 
characterized by the importance given to the use of the 
pedals, the feet being called upon to execute passages 
of equal melodic value with that assigned to the fingers. 
This renders it the school of schools for those who 
would really attain a mastery of the instrument, avd 
gain that independence of foot and fitiger so difficult to 
acquire. In fact, it is only possible by » thorough 
study of the great masters in this school of playing, 9 
destroy that sympathy which exists between the lef 
hand and the feet. This sympathy lies in the fact tha! 
should @ pedal passage ascending occur in conjunction 
with a left-hand passage descending, the natural it- 
clination of the left hand is to follow the pedal, instesd 
of executing its own independent part. Of course the 
same trouble is experienced if the conditions, as jis 
stated, should be reversed. This is the great diflicully 
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of thé obbligato, or independent mode of treating the 
pedals, to conquer which may fairly be termed a life- 
study. For this reason the earnest student should 
always begin his studies in this school, and not deviate 
therefrom until such time as a reasonable degree of 
skill has been attained, and the sympathy between 
hands and feet, before alluded to, measurably overcome. 
And here let me say that far too many of those who 
feel themselves drawn towards the study of the organ, 
approach such study unprepared. The organ, as a 
keyed instrument, has all the main points of technique 
in common with the piano. All the varied forms of 
scales, arpeggios, &c., together with the necessary 
independence of finger requisite to play in the legato 
style, should first be learned upon the piano, where, 
by the way, it can be more speedily acquired. Pupils 
who, having accomplished this, proceed to the study of 
the organ, can at once begin with the peculiarities and 
characteristic difficulties of the instrament, and as far 
as the pedal is concerned, will make fat more rapid 
progress if fait manual players: They are tlius enabled 
to concentrate their attention upon that which is new 
and strange’ to them. Such would undoubtedly be the 
testimony of all those who have had experience in this 
branch of teaching. 

Without questioning the pre-eminende of the German 
school in all matters of technique and pure science, 
although educated in that school myself; I would not 
laim for it, as do some, that it is the Alpha and 
Omega of all true organ playing. Viewed in relation 
tothe modern organ as it exists to-day, especially in 
France, England, and America, it seems to me that 
the instrument is in advance of the school, or that the 
school is weak in the two following points :— . 

First: It does not make a sufficient employ of 
registration within the limits of one and the same 
composition: Beauties of contrast, to be obtained by 
this means, are too frequently regarded as a matter of 
less than secondary importance. This, I am aware, 
atises from the fact that the majority of German 
organs are incapable of producing such variety, being 
built with a single eye to accompanying the congre- 
gation. In the direction of the grand and sublime, 
this school is unequalled; but surely there are many 
effects possible to-day which lay no elaim to profundity, 
and yet are pleasing and worthy of employment by a 
true artist. 

Second: Ignoring the emotional element in organ 
music to a great extent, and substituting the purely 
intellectual and technical. In their melodies we recog- 
nize the true inspiration of the great composers. The 
scientific setting they may give them, the technical 
dress in which they may clothe them, thus often greatly 
enchatiting their beauty, is, after all, @ matter of pure 
stience acquired through schooling and dignified by 
talent. This appeals to the intellect, and is a most 
desirable object of study ; but the melodic inspiration 
itself appeals to the heart, and as the God-given 





quality is the higher of the two. Now the German 
writers for the organ, from Bach to this day, have, as a 
tule (to which I ami aware there are some marked 
exceptions), apparently avoided giving to the organ 
that melodious element which their great composers 
have so beautifully done, not only in their symphonic 
writings, but also in their smallest works for the piano 
or other instruments, The mere lack of means for 
expression (by means of the swell or other mechanical 
appliances) is hardly a sufficient explanation of this, 
nor do I see anything in the character of the organ to 
account for it. That the great German writers follow- 
ing Bach (Mendelssohn excepted), but more especially 
the masters of the more recent so-called Romantic 
school, have sontributed little or nothing towards the 
Jiterature of the organ, is really explained by the 
following remark of Berlioz, in his treatise on ‘‘ Modern 
Instrumentation.” Speaking of writing properly for 
the organ, he says: ‘‘ The special resources are here 
so vast and numerous, that the composer will never be 
well acquainted with them, as it appears to me, unless 
he be himself an accomplished organist.” 

The French school of organ playing is usually light, 
sensational, often pleasing, but too often frivolous and 
unworthy of the instrument. . Yet in a certain direc- 
tion they have had their great men. No one who has 
had the opportunity of hearing Lefebure Wely (who 
died last year) extemporize on that great organ at the 
church of Saint Sulpice, in Paris, but must acknowledge 
that the performance was masterly, although widely 
different from the German school. In fact, these 
extempore performes of Wely's were far better than his 
published compositions. ‘The prevailing tone of the 
French orgau-playing is dramatic, and, as before said, 
too often sensational. As might be expected from the 
national character, it forms a great contrast to the 
German style. The use of the pedal for melodic 
phrases is tare, it being more generally employed 
simply to give the fundamental support of the har- 
monies and passages executed upon the manuals. On 
the other hand, much attention is paid to registration, 
and frequently much talent displayed in this direction ; 
besides, their organs are built in a manner calculated 
to assist the player in this respect. Of course the 
Romish ceremonial, the universally dominant religion 
in France, givés much opportunity for display of this 
kind. Tojudge any of these varieties of organ-playing, 
it will be seen that the stand-point of use to which the 
instrument is to be put must be carefully borne in 
mind. Although this school is by no means devoid of 
excellencies, it is not to be recommended to the 
American student who is seeking a solid foundation in 
organ-playing. Still it may be employed to advantage, 
both in the way of recreation, general culture, and 
especially as studies in registration, after the ‘' weightier 
matters of the law” have received due attention. 

The English school, as a distinetive method of treat- 
ment; can hardly be said to exist. It forms a sort 
gE4 
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of middle ground between the two schools of which I} wrong, but largely as a matter of taste or preference, 
have just spoken, and their organs may be described in | there will always be a difference of opinion. 
the same manner as to characteristics of building. In Froude, the historian, says in one of his published 
America, of late years, we have followed suit, copying | lectures: ‘‘Controversy has kept alive a certain 
Germany in the voicing of most of our open and | quantity of bitterness ; and that, I suspect, is all that 
stopped pipes, both metal and wood; copying France | it would accomplish if continued till the day of judg. 
in the main characteristics of their reed voicing (in | ment. . . . Each polemic writes for his own partisans, 
which they were long pre-eminent), and copying | and makes no impression on his adversary.” §o it 
England in the general plan of our organs, together | would be in this case. 
with their conveniences of mechanism and effects of } The inference which I draw from this superficial 
combination. glance at the main characteristics of these three 
In spite of the fact, then, that England has no | schools, is this :— 
distinctive national school of the instrument, still there The American student who would excel as an 
is probably no country where so much interest is taken | organist, must first be thoroughly educated in the 
in organs and organ-playing as in the England of to-day. | German school of playing. Here alone can he gain 
Her prominent organists are solidly founded on the | the solid technique which will fit him for the execution - 
German school; but while they execute these great | of any tasks he may propose to himself. Only from 
works in a masterly manner, their repertoire extends | that mine of musical wealth, the German school, 
over a far wider range and variety of compositions | especially as represented by Bach, can the suitable 
than the German school alone can supply. This seems | foundation-stones for the desired structure be derived, 
to me to be praiseworthy, for although the practice of | But with this foundation broadly and deeply laid, as 
this theory may be carried too far, and it is certain | the building progresses upward, the best of architects 
that everything cannot even approximately be played | may, without fear, add many things that simply please 
upon the organ; yet, in view of the vast improvements | the eye, but bear no relation whatever to the strength 
of the last twenty years, all tending to assist the | or durability of the edifice. So with the education of 
players in producing effects impossible heretofore, why | the organ student ; first the broad foundation, and then a 
should the use of these means be ignored? The | judicious liberalism. His auditors will always remain 
English organists, to this end, have made a vast | the great public, and that public to the end of time 
number of arrangements and adaptations from works | will never be so versed in musical science that it can 
not originally composed for the organ. Very many of | appreciate the stricter forms of organ music. But very 
these are just as effective as if originally composed for | many among the public can appreciate, or at least 
the instrument, and so far form a welcome addition to | enjoy; and this number is increasing from year to 
organ literature ; inasmuch as they generally embody | year. I am by no means arguing that the organist 
the use of the new improvements and facilities referred | should avoid these stricter forms on this account ; quite 
to. On the other hand, many of these go too far, and | the contrary ; but simply that the judicious liberalism 
attempt transcriptions of compositions totally opposed | above referred to should provide as great a variety of 
to the genius of the organ. ‘The careful student will, | musical food as will suit and satisfy the musical 
however, easily be able to recognize and avoid such, if | appetite within the means of the instrument as it now 
he has had the proper foundation laid before attempt- | exists. Nor should the ‘milk for babes” be despised. 
ing works of this class. The workings of this principle will surely attract 
There are those, however (and their opinions are | rather than repel, and maturer musical strength will 
entitled to respect), who claim that such free treatment | instinctively call for heartier food. We have to deal 
of the organ is improper. These persons would, with | with men as we find them, and tastes vary. A pro- 
little or no exception, limit the repertoire to such works | gramme intended for a miscellaneous audience is, after 
as have been originally written for the organ; and | all, only a musical bill of fare. Real musical hunger 
when they got outside fugue or canon, would still | can only be satisfied with solids; but if we first quiet 
remain carefully within the limits of purely contrapuntal | the deeper cravings with roast beef, I know of no moral 
orthodoxy. Any other treatment is styled “ illegitimate.” | obligation why we should not finish with ice-cream, if 
I had hoped to avoid this terrible word,—the great | inclination should point that way. To invert the 
bugbear among conscientious students of the organ,— | order would be manifestly unsound. 
nor do I propose to enter into any analysis of what the To my mind, then, the duty of the American ot 
‘legitimate may or may not consist in. The fact is, | ganist of to day is to be eclectic. He has no “call” 
we should all retain our original opinions very much | to tie himself up exclusively and strictly toany one patti- 
according to our early education, natural tastes, and | cular school ; nor, if he pursues the right course, needhis 
impressions. There has been much controversy on | education, technical or esthetic, suffer on this account. 
this point, and I do not think it necessary to contribute | But he must justify this argument by being thorough 
to that. In any case, where the subject under | in what he undertakes, The skill with which a thing 
discussion cannot be considered as a positive right or | is done goes far to justify it, if there is any question st 
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all about the matter. Not that I suppose that many 
can be found, who, with all talent and due diligence, 
can equally excel in all styles; still the effect of 
liberalism in this respect cannot but have a good effect 
upon the general culture, and aid not a little towards 
the accomplishment of that great problem, professional 
success. 

I cannot close without a congratulatory word re- 
specting the standing, present and prospective, of the 
profession in America to-day. I am proud that we 
begin to be able to point to so many musicians (even if 
the number is still relatively few) who, both from their 
own scientific standpoint, and from’ that of general 
culture, are deemed worthy of being placed side by side 
with the other learned professions. Is not the creation 
of this college as a branch of a university course, 
proof of this comparatively new but happily increasing 
appreciation ? Of what importance, then, to keep this 
present status intact, to secure it, to increase it, by 
upholding the dignity of our profession! Let such as 
propose to devote their lives to it, both feel and practise 
the idea so beautifully expressed by Schiller in his 
“ Ode to the Artists ’— 


“O, Sons of Arts! man’s dignity to you is given, 
Preserve it, then ! 
It falls with you; with you ascends to heaven.” 


While you her thousand paths are tracing, 
Press onward, keeping truth in sight! 

Come, all together, stand embracing 
Before the throne where paths unite |” 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


AWARD OF NATIONAL PRIZES, 1881. 


' Tue following is the award of Sir Julius Benedict, the 
adjudicator of the National Prizes offered for competi- 
tion at the Local Examinations in Elementary Musical 
Knowledge, held on the 17th of June last:— 


Of the papers sent for Examination in the Junior 
‘pam No. 1647 is the best, and No. 880 is the next 

at. 

Inthe Senior Division I fear I cannot allow a first 
prize. No. 862 would be entitled to a second prize, 
and No. 298 to commendation, though the example of 
sequences is entirely wrong. Some of the definitions 
in the other papers are faulty also.—Juzivs Benepicr. 


Since this award was made, it has been ascertained 
that candidate No. 862, being over the age of twenty-one 
years, is prevented by the College regulations from tak- 
ing the second National Prize in the Senior Division, 
which prize therefore now falls to candidate No. 298. 

The names and other particulars of the candidates, 
teferred to in the above award by their registration 
numbers, are thus given in the official pass-lists issued 
shortly after the local examinations :— 


No. Cunrrz, Canprare’s Name. Ev. Iner. Prin. on Szc. 
1647 Lancaster * Wearing, E. E. Ladies’ School Mrs. Sleigh. 
$80 Bridport + Guppy, A. M. Ladies’ School Mrs. James. 


498 Bp. Auckland ¢ Gray, M. ©. — 





* Junior First Prize of £5. + Junior Second Prize of £8. 
+ Senior Second Prize of £3. 








NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





Although, by the time this is in print, most of our 
readers will no doubt have been made acquainted with 
the facts connected with the encouraging success of the 
Twentieth Triennial Musical Festival, in aid of the 
principal charities in Norfolk and Norwich, the matter 
is of sufficient importance to warrant us in giving a 
résumé of the proceedings. Sir Julius Benedict, who 
has held the conductor's baton since 1845, yielded it this 
year to Mr. Alberto Randegger. The novelties intro- 
duced were Mr. Cowen's Cantata St. Ursula, Mr. Barnett’s 
new “‘ Symphonic Poem,” named The Harvest Festival, an 
overture to Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Henry V.,"" composed ex- 
pressly for the occasion, and a new choral ode, The 
Sun Worshippers, by Mr. A. G. Thomas. The manner 
in which Mr. Randegger conducted throughout is spoken 
of in terms of the highest praise. The programme 
was as follows:—On the opening night, Tuesday, 
Oct. 11, Mendelssohn's Oratorio “‘ St. Paul,” was that 
selected, and received full justice at the hands of 
orchestra and chorus, Mdme Patey and Mr. Santley 
taking prominent parts. The first part of Wednesday's 
programme consisted of a miscellaneous selection, 
comprising an unfinished symphony of Schubert's 
in B minor, Motett for double choir and quartett 
by Bach Concerto in E minor for organ and 
orchestra, Ebenezer Prout, Verdi’s Ave Maria and 
the overture to “St. John the Baptist,” by G. A. 
Macfarren. In the case of Ebenezer Prout's con- 
certo, the solo passages for the organ were carefully 
played by Dr. Bunnett, the composer himself conducting 
the performance. The second part of the morning's 
performance comprised Sullivan's ** Martyr of Antioch,” 
a work well known and appreciated, but then played 
for the first time at Norwich, The principal solo 
vocalists were the same as at the first performance at 
Leeds—Mdme. Albani, Mdme. Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
and Mr. IF. King, who were associated respectively with 
the supposed characters of Margarita, Julia, Olybius, 
and Callias. As on previous occasions the chief effects 
were produced by the choral music and the highly- 
coloured and richly-varied orchestral writing. Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan received a very warm greeting, and his 
work was evidently very successful on its first presenta- 
tion to a Norwich audience. 

Wednesday evening's concert was entirely devoted to 
Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,” the solo music being assigned to 
Miss Davies, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, the 
subordinate passages being allotted to Mr. Brockbank. 
The chorus singing was very good. On Thursday 
morning was performed one of the chief novelties of the 
Festival, namely, Mr. Cowen's “St. Ursula" The 
argument as supplied by Mr. Francillon is as follows :— 


Dionotus, a Christian King of Cornwall, had betrothed his only 
child, Ursula, to Conan, Prince of Brittany. She, however, de- 
siring to devote her whole life entirely to God's service, had 
obtained from her father a year's space wherein to seek for 
Heavenly guidance before giving Conan her hand. On the day 
appointed for her answer, she, before her father, Conan, and the 
assembled court, tells how an angel had come to her in a vision, 
and had mystically promised her a heavenly crown and a heavenly 
spouse, bidding her, to that end, make a pilgrimage to Rome in 
sign of her faith and of her readiness to submit herself, in all 
things, to God’s will. Impressed by her manifest inspiration, 
Dionotus, though hardly, gives his consent, and gathers a fleet of 
ships to convey her and an appointed company of mwidens (the 
legends say eleven thousand in number) to the foreign shore. 
The histories tell how, after the fleet had been scattered by a 
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storm, and after many other perils and adventures, Ursula and 
her companions reached Rome, received the blessing of the Holy 
Father, and thence departed homeward, without any light having 
been thrown on the mysterious prophecy. They travel back by 
way of the Rhine. Conan, impatient of delay, and anxious as to 
what may have happened, sets out to meet them, and reaches 
Cologne in time to receive them there. But at this time the Huns 
were ravaging these parts; and they also arrived at Cologne, 
carrying everywhere fire and sword. They surround the Christian 
church in which Conan and Ursula had met, and their chief 
promises Ursula her life only on condition that she will share his 
throne. Refusing to obey his will, and filled with holy courage, 
she, with all her companions, is slain by the Huns, thus, by her 
faith and obedience in seemingly small things, winning the crown 
of martyrdom and becoming the Bride of Heaven in exchange for 
earthly love and earthly glory. 


The work is divided into three scenes—‘*‘ At the Court 
of Dionotus,” ‘‘The Sailing of Ursula,” and *“ At 
Cologne."—Mr. Cowen's music opens with a short 
orchestral prelude leading to a flowing melodious phrase, 
‘Come forth, sweet maid,” for choral sopranos and 
tenors, repeated in four-part vocal harmony, and re- 
curring with interspersed solo passages for Ineth; 
following which comes ‘‘ The Vision of Ursula,"’ in the 
symphonies and accompaniments to which the corno 
inglese and harp are well employed. The remaining 
specialties in the first scene are a well-written trio, 
‘Tf it be Heaven," for Ineth, Conan and Dionotus 
(with chorus), and a simple melodious duettino, ‘‘ God 
knoweth how to deal with me,” for Ursula and Conan. 
In the trio and chorus, the reiteration of a pleasing 
melodic (choral) phrase, ‘‘ It was an angel spoke to thee,” 
by the various voices, is especially effective. 

Prominent in the performance was the fine singing of 
Mdme. Albani, alike excellent in the passages of reli- 
o_ sentiment, and in those of declamatory fervour. 

endelssohn’s music to Racine’s Athalie concluded the 
morning section. At the conclusion of the perform- 
ance a member of the Committee pubicly expressed 
their thanks thereof to Mr, Santley for his co-opera- 
tion. 

At the evening concert two more of the festival 
novelties were produced. The more important is a 
choral ode, entitled “* The Sun Worshippers,” composed 
by Mr. A. Goring Thomas. The work was very favour- 
ably received, the composer having been called forward 
at the end. The solo music in the ode was well sung 
by Mrs. Osgood and Mr. McGuckin, the lady being 
encored in the air ‘‘ Fairest of Lands." The second of 
the novelties above referred to was an overture to 
Shakespeare's ‘ King Henry the Fifth,” composed by 
Mr. Macfarren, who conducted its performance. 

For Friday was reserved the ‘* Messiah," and asa matter 
of course drew a large audience. Indeed Mendelssohn's 
** St. Paul” and “ The Messiah" were the best attended 
of any of the performances. The principal artists 
engaged were Mdme. Albani, who sang the whole of the 
soprano solos, save ‘‘ How beautiful are the feet,” which 
fell to Miss Mary Davies, while Mdme. Patey and 
Mdme. Mudie-Bolingbroke divided those for alto ; Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. Barton McGuckin those for tenor, and 
Mr. Santley and Mr. F. King those for bass, The style 
in which Handel's grand and beautiful music was 
rendered left nothing to be desired. 

It is gratifying to learn that this year’s Festival has 
been a financial success. The expenses were covered as 
early as Saturday, Oct. 8, by the sale of tickets. This 
is very encouraging, as of late the festivals have not 
been remarkable for bearing golden fruit, 


ee 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


The fiftieth season of this Society, at St. James's 
Hall, under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, wil] 
commence on the 11th of this month. The Concerts, 
nine in number, will be as follows :—Friday, Novem. 
ber 11th, Handel’s ‘ Judas Maccabeus ;’ December 
9th, Macfarren’s ‘ St. John the Baptist ;’ December 
23rd, Handel's ‘ Messiah ;” January 6th, 1889, 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Flijah;’ February 8rd, Gounod’s 
‘+ Messe Solennelle” and Beethoven's ‘* Mount of Olives ;" 
February 24th, Sullivan’s ‘‘ Martyr of Antioch” and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Forty-second Psalm; March 10th, 
Haydn's ‘‘ Creation ;’ March 81st, Costa’s ‘* Eli ;” April 
28th, Haadel’s “‘ Solomon,” The organistis Mr. Willing, 
and arrangements have been made for the following 
artists to appear during the season:—Mdme. Marie 
Roze, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Robertson, Miss 
Annie Marriott, Miss Mary Davies, Mdlle. Avigliana, 
Miss Jessie Jones, Mdme. Patey, Mdme, Enriquez 
Miss M. Hancock; Mr, Vernon Rigby, Mr. Edwar 
Lloyd, Mr. Joseph Maas, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr, 
G. T. Oarter, Mr. Santley, Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
Mr. Bridson, Mr. F. King, Mr. Burgon, Mr, 
Chaplin Henry. In the circular issued by the com- 
mittee, they state that their ‘anticipations as to 
the musical excellence of the Concerts during the past 
season were fully realized, and the care which has been 
exercised in the selection of the members of the 
orchestra, and the attention which will be given to the 
work of rehearsal, will, it is beligved, make the 
performance of the approaching Fiftieth Season among 
the most memorable ever given by the Society.” 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 


The Saturday Concerts commenced on the 15th 
October, with a good programme, albeit little of novelty 
was presented. The reception of the indefatigable 
conductor, Mr, Manns, was of gourse a very enthusi- 
astic one. His labours, extending over the Jast twenty- 
five years, fully entitle him to the esteem in which he 
is held by the habitués of the Crystal Palace Concert 
room ; and we can only hope that the proposition of a 
Testimonial will be nobly responded to. 

The Selection on the 15th embraced, as the first and 
last items, the Overtures to ‘ Der Freischutz” and 
“ William Tell,” which were given with much spirit 
and determination. The Symphony was Beethoven's 
No. 5, in C minor—the glorious No. 5, as it has been 
called—and we have never heard it rendered, even at 
Sydenham, with greater precision and delicacy. The 
novelty produced consisted of extracts from the B 
Airs in Gounod's last opera, ‘ Le Tribut de Zamora," 
comprising a ‘ Barcarolle,” with harp accompaniment, 
‘* Danse Grecque,” and ‘ Pas des Guirlandes,” a pretty 
‘Danse Espagnole,” a ‘Danse des Pointes,” and & 
‘* Danse Italienne.” The rendering of these morceaut 
was thoroughly conscientious; but apart from stage 
accessories the airs are not very effective. They ar 
not, we think, fair specimens of Gounod’s best style, 
and are hardly worthy of a place in a programme § 
as that of the Saturday concerts. The vocalists were 
Migs Robertson and Miss Fanny Robertson, the ine 





whom sang Mozart’s “Gli angui d’ inferne,” 
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eat effect, and subsequently joined her sister in the 
two charming duets of Rubinstein Birdie,” and 
«The Angel,” the latter of which was unanimously 
encored. Miss Fanny Robertson also contributed 
Mozart's “* L’ Addio.” 

The concert onthe 22nd embraced the Overtures to 
« Ruy Blas” and “ Tannhéuser," Berlioz’s ‘‘ Symphonie 
Fantastique—an Episode in the life an Artist,” and 
Cowen's ** Niagara” overture, of which we shall have 
occasion to speak at a future tune. Mdme. Schuch- 
Proska was the vocalist, 








ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


« Harold Glynde,” a new cantata by Mr. E. Foskett, 
music by Dr, Stainer OC. 8. Jekyll, G. C. Martin, 
Mus. Bac., and other well-known composers, was 

rformed at the Alexandra Palace on Saturday, 
Qetober 8. The artists were Miss Bessie Webbe, 
Miss Annie Williams, Mr. J. Cornwall, Mr. F. Bevarn 
and a chorus of 120 voices. The quartet, ‘“‘ Something 
never dies,” was very creditably given, and the seyenth 
number, ‘‘Loye alone can ne’er decay,” an air for 
contralto with chorus, unaccompanied, was excellently 
given by Miss Williams, and well deserved the round of 
applause it elicited. An enthusiastic encore was de- 
manded for the part-song, ‘‘ Hark, the bells!” with its 
bright, crisp, and sparkling bell imitations throughout, 
and which may be classed in the category as that 
which lately made so popular a well-known opera, the 
g music of which it quite equals, Mr. J. A. Birch con- 

ducted with his usual skill and judgment. 
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CONCERTS. 

th Oscar Beringer recently gave a Pianoforte Recital 
" at the Star and Garter, Richmond, with Mdme. Sterling 
iL as yooalist. The instrumental portion of the pro- 
7 gramme comprised Beethoven’ Sonata in O sharp 
minor, ‘‘ Moonlight ;* Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, 
y (Mendelssohn) ; Invitation a la Valse, (Weber) ; Nocturne 
" in D flat, Ballade in A flat, and Scherzo in B flat minor, 
‘ (hopin) Stéindohen (Liszt) ; Caprice a la Reine, (Raff). 
ne dme. A. Sterling sang the following songs, 
Lal “Schlummertied”’ (Robert Franz), ‘* Geheimes,” (Schu- 
and bert), The last chord,” (Sullivan), and ‘ Dawn the long 
isi avenue,” (Molloy). 


en's Organ Recitals are now in progress every Saturday 
evening at the Angell Town Institution, Brixton, til] 


age December 17th. For the last month the erformers 
The ave been as follows:—Oct. 1st, Mr. KE. H. Turpin, 
allet (Hon. See. College of Organists, &.); Oct. Sth, Mr. 


ra," Humphrey J. Stark, (Mus. Bac. Oxon, Registrar 












al Trinity College) ; Oct. 16th, Mr. A, J, Eyre, (Organiat 
retty of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham); Qct. 22nd, Mr. 
nd 8 Frank Bradley ; Oct, 20th, Mr, Frank J, Sawyer, (B, 
eaux Mus., F.C.0., Graduate Leipsic Conservatoire). 

stage Mdme. Worrell-Duval gave her Annual Evening Con- 
y are terton Thursday, October 20th, at whieh the artists 
style, were Miss José Sherrington, Mdme. Adeline Paget, 
such Miss Matilda Roby, Miss Newson, Mdme, Worrell, 
were Miss Marian Burton, and Mdme, Florence Winn; 
rat of ae Guy, Mr, Edward Dalzell a ta Conter j 
wit Winn, Mr, Qharles H, Tinney, Mr, W. GQ. Foring: 








ton, and Mr. Seymour §mith, Pianoforte, Mrs. 
Bucknall-Eyre; Violin, Miss H. Dunbar Perkins; 
Conductor, Mr. Turle Lee. 

A Matinée Musicale wag held on Saturday, October 
Ist, at the Marlborough Rooms, Regent Street. The 
programme was as follows:—Sonata for Violin and 
Piano, in D minor(Op. 121) (Schumann) ; Piano Solos, 
(a) “Impromptu” (Schubert); (>) ‘Etude, in F minor” 
(Liszt) ; (c) “ rene, (Gene Sonata, for Violin 
only (Bach); Piano Solo; (a) “ Adagio" (G major) ; 
Sonate No. 81 (Beethoven), (») ‘* Au bord d'un source " 
(Liszt) ; Pianoforte Concerto, (Weber), with accompani- 
ment of second piano, Violin, Herr Eduard Rappoldi, 
Piano, Frau Laura Rappoldi. 

Mr. F. A. Bridge, the Popular Vocalist and Enter- 
tainer, gave his Musical Monologue, entitled ‘* Songs,” 
Old and New, Comic and Sentimental, Popular and Un- 
popular, with Notes and Queries, Musical and Unmusi- 
cal, at the Athensum, Camden Road, on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 25th. The Lecturer was well received, and gave 
an interesting description of the various classes of songs 
with musical illustrations. 

Mr. J. Hugh Montgomery, gave a Recital from 
favourite Authors, Grave and Gay, at Lancaster Hall, 
Notting Hill, on Thursday, Oct, 27, and will repeat it 
at Holloway Hall, on Monday, the 7th, inst. The 
programme also includes a selection of Choral Musio, 
given by the members of the North-West London 
Concert Party. 





Mr. Henry C. Banister, Professor of Harmony and 
Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, and at 
the Guildhall School of Music, &e., delivered a lecture 
on Music: How to Study, Understand, and Enjoy it, to 
students at the Atheneum, Camden Road, on Tuesday, 
October 18th. Mr. Banister also repeated his lecture 
at Lancaster Hall, Notting Hill, on Thursday, October 
20th, and is engaged to do the same at the Wyre Arms 
Assembly Rooms, on Friday, the 4th inst, 








THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


The management are evidently bent on pleasing all 
classes of thepublic. Weber's second Concerto could not 
fail to meet the taste of the most ardent lover of elassical 
studies, whilst Thomas’ Gavotte in F, (‘‘ Mignon”) and 
the selections played by the magnificent orchestral band 
under the able conductorship of Mr. Crowe drew forth 
the enthusiastic applause of those who prefer “ some- 
thing sprightly.” Mdme. Sterling’s well-known voice 
is evidently one of the chief attractions ; and we can 
offer her no higher compliment than by saying her 
powers are to the fyll as fine and remarkable as when we 
first had the pleasure of listening to her singing some 
years since. Mr. Oswald's rendering of ‘ Thou'rt 
passing hence,” did him credit, and we would that 
other vocalists paid as much attention to articulation. 
Mr. Frederick Cliffe is a thorough master of the pipng- 
forte, and well deserved the applause accorded hir., 








“Tap Ootonsy.”—Mr. Bruce has received by cable the news 
of a most successfyl début of ‘‘ The Colonel” in America. Mr. 
Burnand's most humorous comedy was produced at Boston on 


pn 4 15, and was none ry | ope he a en 
audience. © press notices a eulogis D 

long and prosperous run ugh the tuitea States seems destined 
for “* The Colone},"! : 
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LA BOULANGERE. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 


PPP PIPLILIL III IO 


LA BOULANGERE. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 8. 
LA BOULANGERE. Complete Opera for Piano Solo. ,, 2/6 


List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 


SONGS, &c. 
ACT I. 


COMPASS. 


Overture .. «. ee 

The Fancy Bazaar 

For your Good Hint.. .. 
(Scene and Melos) 

So, Sir, you are Here 
(Duet) 

Once a Lady’s Heart.. .. Tenor 
(Stock Jobber’s Song) 

My Sisters and Myself .. Soprano 

’Tis so Good to have a 

Sweetheart .. .. Contralto 

We Drank it Once .. .. Baritone 
(Song and Chorus) 

Finale to Act I.—You are Free 


ACT II. 
Sweet Jam Tart.. .. .. Soprano 
Far Apart .. .. «- «- Contralto 
(Romance) 
The Coalmanand the Miller Soprano 
(Idyll in Black and White) 
An Arrangement we’re in 


ihe 1c. cn co. cc  eeitome 
(Baker's Song) 


Be off! my Men.. .. .. 
(Quintett, with Chorus) 
Yes, Youare Free .. .. Baritone 
Finale to Act I1.—In us you 
see a Court... .. 


ACT III. 
First Tableau. (Instrumental.) 


A 
Second Tableau. Chorus and 

SNS we. ae 06 +08 A 

G 


Tenor 


. Con. & Bar. 


PAGE com oe co .co Gomtenite 
(Romance) 


A 
The Dream is over .. .. Baritone CtoE E flat 4s. 
(Valse Lente) 
Finale. E flat 


*,* Those only having the price attached are published separately. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Selection of Airs R. pe Vitzac. In Two Books, each 4s, 
Ditto me oa nd +. Henry Pancern 4s. 


DANCE MUSIC. 








Quadrilles .. ee 


ee Anpan 4s, 
Waltzes o8 


ee ee ee se Carto Zort: 4s, 
Polka .. ee oe ee ee -» Max Frusuine 4s, 
Lancers ee J.8. Hirer 4s. 
N.B,—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied at 
Half the Marked Price, and sent Post Free. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ie GUITAR.—Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN Ih. 

structress to Her Royal Highness The Princess Louise, is in Town tor the 
Season. 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W. Where may be had her 
Second Book of Instructions, ‘‘ Learning the Guitar Simplitied,” 





Che Mrechestra 


and Che Choir, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 63, 64, 


To America, Canada, France, Germany, and Italy, 7s, per 
Annum. Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) 35, 6%, 
6d. a line after. 


Per inch in Column, 5s. 6d, 
Sold by W. Reeves, 185, Fizxer Street, Lonpon; 


Apams & Francois, Fuzzt Srrezt, E.C, 








NOTICES TU CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. H,—Ashdown and Parry’s Edition in twenty books is by far the best, 
W. S.—We have no vacancy of the kind you name: our staff is full, 


H. 0.—Ce?’? »A e* Edition of Spohr's “ Violinschule,” was revised by 
Spohr himeNry. Tite “erman edition was, we believe, published st 
Leipzig. sy state that t! 


J.8.—Sal excellepaegent Street, are Agents for Klindworth’s Moscow 
edition of 6 fai." It is in six volumes. 


The Orchestra 
and Che Choir, 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


Aucient Egyptian Music.—-Acoustics in Relation to Music,—Frederic Chopin's 
Works and their Proper Interpretation.—The Influence of the Organ in 
History.—Trinity College, London.—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace— 
Concerts.—The Promenade Concerts.—Berlioz’s ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique.” 
—Drama.—The Theatres.—The Pianoforte Teacher's Guide.—The Throst 


in its Relation to Singing.—New Publications.—Notes—New Musc— 
Miscellaneous. 














LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1881. 





BERLIOZ’S “SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE” 


The performance on the 29th Oct. for the first time 
in England of Berlioz’s Sequel to his ‘“ Symphonie 
Fantastique; or, Episode in the Life of an Artist,” 
under the title of ‘ Lelio; or, the Return to Life: 4 
Lyrical Monodrama with Orchestra, Chorus, aul 
Solos,” attracted a vocal audience of critical amateut 
and professionals, anxious to hear and form a judgmatt 
on what proved to be the weirdest and strangest work 
ever heard. The six numbers of this absolutely origiatl 
work, as the programme correctly styles it, represent, 0 
are supposed to represent, the waking of the hero from 
the terrible nightmare sleep into which he had throw 
himself, when, in a suicidal fit, he had recourse to a 
over-dose of opium, which, failing in its intended effet 
resulted in » dream, the representation of which, # 
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Berlioz’s hands, is realistic and horribleenough. He 
dreams thathe is executed on the scaffold and afterwards 
suffers the torment of the mockery of witches, imps, 
and demons, ‘‘and other obscene creatures rejoicing 
over @ lost soul and the burial of a murderer.” In 
order in some degree to give an idea of the original 
story and to form a contrast to the horrors of the night- 
mare, the performance on the 29th embraced the last 
movement of the Symphonie Fantastique, viz :—the 
Larghetto and Allegro, entitled the Witches’ Revel. 
Here all the possible (and almost impossible) resources 
of the orchestra are brought into requisition to depict 
the dreadful scenes from which in the sequel Lelio 
gradually recovers. We may perhaps be forgiven the 
use of the term “impossible,” above, when we say 
that to represent the flight of ‘the leathern wings of 
the demoniacal crew” the backs of the violin bows are 
made to dance in staccato music on the strings instead 
of the hair usually considered sufficient for all musical 
purposes. Undeniably this had the peculiarly weird 
effect which the composer intended ; but apart from 
the innovation in violin playing every possible means 
which ever entered into the head of Weber or Wagner, 
and many more beside, are made use of to convey 
the horrors of the unfortunate artist’s sleep; and it is 
well said, in the clever analysis contained in the pro- 
gramme, that it leaves ‘‘ the hearer mentally breathless 
and panting with excitement.” From these visions, 
80 forcibly depicted in the Symphonie Fantastique, the 
artist slowly recovers in the sequel which formed the 
piece de resistance of the concert. Awaking and 
reflecting, his thoughts revert to a certain song formerly 
a favourite of his friend Horatio. Here the ballad 
itself is interposed—‘ The Fisherman ’-—splendidly 
sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. At the conclusion of this 
ballad Lelio’s thoughts wander away to Hamlet and 
his mental speculations, and he conceives the idea of 
whatiscalled a ‘‘ chorus of shadows,” which is thereupon 
given by the Palace Choir and orchestra. To use 
Ielio's description of this chorus it is ‘‘ Une instru- 
mentation sourde, une harmonie large et sinistre, une 
melodie lugubre, un cheur en unisons et octaves.” 
The muted violins give a very effective accompaniment 
to this number. Following this, the artist indulges in 
more soliloquies on the value of existence, and arrives 
at the conclusion that the happiest life is that of a 
Brigand! And accordingly a Brigand solo and chorus 
of & ferocious and bloodthirsty character succeed, in 
which the brigands’ female captives are stated to console 
themselves for the deaths of their lovers by drinking 
Wine from the bowls formed of their skulls. The 
teflections of Lelio now {assume a more rational 
t. He imagines himself beloved and happy. 

This introduces a charming “‘ Hymn of Happiness” 
the tenor, which narrowly escaped an encore. The 
txt number is entitled ‘“‘The Molian Harp, or re- 
tollections,” a larghetto wonderful in its conception, 
md unparalleled in its instrumentation. The next 





stage of the recovery is the summons of his orchestra 
and choir of youthful pupils, and the rehearsal by them 
of a musical sketch founded on Shakespeare's Tempest. 
Here we have real descriptive music, albeit we are accus- 
tomed to storm music. A chorus of spirits of the air 
addressing Miranda introduces what the programme aptly 
describes as ‘‘ the most unique specimen of orchestration 
that even Berlioz ever penned—piccolo, flute, clarinet, 
four solo first violins, four solo second violins, all muted, 
and a pianoforte duet—nothing more fairy-like than this 
combination can be imagined.” This is worked up into a 
veritable storm, and the labouring of the ships and 
cries of the sailors are vividly portrayed. The con- 
clusion of this symphony or fantasia practically closes 
the work; Lelio congratulating his pupils on their 
performance, and, hearing the subdued sound of a 
Symphonie Fantastique, he staggers off the stage 
exclaiming, ‘Again? again, and evermore,” thus 
leaving the audience completely in doubt whether he 
was on the point of a relapse or not. This leads us to 
notice what, beginning well, proved the grotesque 
portion of the work. The soliloquies of Lelio are in 
prose, and are very lengthy, and in some parts 
extremely uninteresting. An unintentional but irre- 
sistibly comic element is imported into these speeches 
(admirably delivered by Mr. Henry Forrester) when 
Lelio gives detailed instructions to his amateur choir 
and orchestra. His instructions as to the exact posi- 
tion of the pianoforte, his exhortations to the choir not 
to hold their music in front of their faces, and to the 
back rows of the orchestra, to guard against the 
tendency to ‘‘ drag,” were received literally with shouts 
of laughter from an audience evidently disposed 
favourably to the work as a whole, and who listened 
breathlessly throughout the whole performance. Com- 
ing after the impassioned soliloquies, rendered in the most 
theatrical style, the ‘‘rather amusing technical direc- 
tions to the performers,” given in the same serious, deli- 
berate tone, completely jarred upon the ears and marred 
the previous elocutionary display, and, to a great extent, 
wethink accounted forthe comparative-coldness of the ap- 
plause at the conclusion of the performance. Such as it 
was, the applause seeming to be intended for the per- 
formers themselves and the conductor, rather than as a 
token of admiration for the composer's efforts. The solos, 
in the hands of Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr, Frederick 
King, were everything that could be desired ; and Mrs. 
Bucknall-Eyre and Mr. A.J. Eyre rendered efficient 
service at the pianoforte. The band was increased to 
ninety performers. 

The other numbers of the programme were the 
overture to ‘* Oberon,” the overture, Scherzo, Notturno 
and Wedding March in ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
the Largo in G of Handel, for organ, harp, violin, and 
violas, which has become an immense favourite with 
the Sydenham folks, and which was euthusiastically 
encored, and Beethoven's ‘‘ Penitence” admirably sung 
by Mr, Frederick King. 
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DRAMA, 

Savoy Tararre.— After several delays this house 
was opened on October 10, with a performance of 
Gilbert and Sullivan's ‘‘ Patience.” Just before the 
commencement of the performance Mr. D'Oyly Carte 
came on the stage, and said that an attempt would be 
made to light the auditorium that night with the Swann 
incandescent lamps, and he warned the people that 
should any accident happen and the electric lights go 
out, the theatre would instantly be flooded with light 
from the great central sunburner. A few minutes after 
Mr. Carte had disappeared the thirty-eight incandescent 
lamps placed around the dress circle, upper circle, and 
gallery were set in action, the gas was at once 
extinguished, and a blaze of illumination proclaimed 
“the light of the future.” Its effect on colour was very 
slight, only the gilding with which the ceiling is pro- 
fusely decorated at once losing its lustre and becoming 
a yellow-white. On the colours in the ladies’ dresses in 
the stalls, and on the appearance of the house, its effect 
was, however, very be The light is by no means 
so trying as that exhibited at Covent Garden and else- 
where. The upholstery and general decorations are 
in good taste. The opera was preceded by Sir 
Michael Costa's arrangement of ‘‘ God save the Queen." 
Mr. Sullivan conducted in person and, was warmly 
received, 


Carrernton Tueatre.—An adaptation of Mr. Bronson 
Howard's American comedy of ‘‘ Saratoga,” under the 
title of ‘‘ Brighton,” now occupies the stage, Mr, Charles 
Wyndham taking the part of Bob Sackitt, for which his 
style is well suited. The piece is admirably mounted 
aud the interest well sustained throughout. Owing to 
the great demand for seats the orchestra has been 
placed beneath the stage. The performance is preceded 
by a one-Act drama by Mr. F. W. Broughton, named 
* Withered Leaves,”’ 


Ave.rat Taeatae.—* It's Never Too Late to Mend," 
Charles Reade’s well-known drama, is now running 
here, with Mr. Charles Warner as the Convict, and Miss 
Gerard as Susan. The performance was honoured on 
October 12th by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and suite, who expressed their approbation several 
times during the evening. Mr. Warner fully realises 
the expectations formed of him by his acting in 
‘* Drink,” and gives an excellent rendering of the 
swagger and impudence of the professional swindler 
and the touching despair of the convict. There is an 
efficient orchestra, numbering sixteen, under the 
direction of Mr. Karl Meyder, who conducts with skill 
and energy. 


Garety Tuearre.—It is worthy of notice when we 
find theatrical managers falling back on old, well- 
worn plays, and rejecting the numerous selections of 
modern growth. The managers of the Gaiety Theatre 
have revived the ancient narrative of ‘* Whittington and 
His Cat,” in which the outline of Dick's adventures with 
his faithful feline companion, as related in the old 
story-books, is followed with as much fidelity as could 
reasonably be expected. From the Ward of Chepe, as 
it might have been in the fourteenth century, we are 
taken to the memorable milestone at Holloway. Then 
Dick, returning to the family mansion of the Fita- 
warrens, becomes seized with g degive for. foreign 


a 
travel, and embarks for the East in a Dutch galley 
which conveys a lively party to the palace of ti, 
Emperor of Moroceo, where dancing in various styles 
seems to be the custom of the country and the Peculigy 
accomplishmenis of its inhabitants. Finally, when 
Whittington, enriched by his venture, comes back to 
London, weds Miss Alice Fitzwarren, and is chogep 
Lord Mayor, an opportunity is afforded of introducip 
a panoramic procession of the ‘t Show,” identifiej 
with the 9th of November, in which grotesque caricg. 
tures of existing personages ate readily to be » 
nised. It will be interesting to observe whether thy 
wisdom of the managers is proved by the success of 
the piece. The first performance was very well 1. 
ceived. 





THE THEATRES. 


We hope our readers will find the following partion. 
lars useful, as showing ‘what is going on” in tho 
London Theatres :— 





Her Magzsty’s Tazatgz.—The Haverly Minstrels, 
at 8. 

Turatre Royat, Covent Garpen.—Promenade (on. 
certs, at 8. 

Treatre Royat, Drury Lans.—Youth, at 8. 

Haymargce?t Tueatne.—Queen and Cardinal, at 8.15. 

Lyceum Tueatre.—ltalian Opera, at 8, Conduoto 
—Siguor Tito Mattei. 

Princess's Tuzatre.—A Photographic Fright, at 7, 
The Lights o’ London, at 7.45. 

Aveteat Taearre.—A Lad from the Country, a 
7.15. It's Never Too Late to Mend, at 8. 

Sr. Jamus’s Toearnry.—Home, The Cape Mail. In 
which Mrs. Kendal appears, 

Rovau Srranp Taeatre.—Paradise Villa, at 7.14, 
Olivette, at 8. 

Prince or Wates’s Toeatre.—A Happy Pair, at 
7.40. The Colonel, at 8.40. 

Garery Tueatre.—A Pair of Them, at 7.5. Bubbles, 
at 7.20. Whittington and His Cat, at 8.80. 


Cloches de Corneville, at 8. 

Vaupeyite Taeatre.—The Henwitchers, at 7.90. 
The Half-Way House, 8.15, Twenty Minutes with a 
Tiger. 


Toto, at 8.40. ; 
Savuy T'ueatre.—Mock Turtles, at 8. Patienos, # 
8.80, 
Rovaz Court Tusataz.—To Parents and Guat 
dians, at 8. Honour. at 8.45. 


of the Law, at 9. Puppets, at 10.15. 
New Oomepy Tuearre.—La Mascotte, at 8. 
Acuamena Turarne.—A Faree, at 7.80. The Bron 
Horse, at 8.15. Ballet, In a Star, at 10, 


Brighton, at 8.45, 

ine Sapters Wetxrs,—The Magic Flute, at 7. (By 
the Martinetti Ny a The Foundlings; %% the 
Ocean of Life, at 7.45. 

Surrey Taearre.—Mankind at 7.80. ‘ 

Barrawy1a Tueatae.—Kathleen Mavourneet, ai, 





Cast on the Mercy of the Werld, 





Guiosz Taxarne.—My Wife's Qut, at 7.80, Le 


Opera Comirque.—Quid Pro Quo, at &. Princess 


Royaury Tuearre.—For Life, at 7.80. Nine Point” 


Criterion TxHeatar, — Withered Leaves, ah 
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THE PIANOFORTE-TEACHER'S GUIDE, 


BY L. PLAIDY. 


nd 


First Division.—THE TEACHER. 
(Continued from page 86.) 
E.—CHOICE AND SUCCESSION OF PIECES. 











| In the choice of pieces, and in the order in which 
he employs them, the teacher will find great aid to- 
wards the development of his pupil’s taste, intelli- 
gence, and mechanical facility. 

In the selection of pieces for beginners, great care 
must be taken to find such as are easy of comprehen- 
sion and helpful in cultivating a legato style of play- 
ing; let pieces be avoided in which single tones are 
often repeated, thus ; 
~s—e—e—e,---2_@_@. 5 

ep tee re ers 








t) eT 








These lead, or rather force, the player into staccato 
playing, towards which a beginner is only too much 



























n- inclined, and thus a disconnected touch is acquired. 
Those players who are already acquainted with the 
ements should be made to practise pieces that in- 
i. crease finger flexibility, and are at the same time easily 
“ understood. * 
4 By means of these and similar étude-works, the 
pupil will so improve by degrees, as to be able to 
at attempt the pianoforte sonatas of Clementi, Haydn, 
and Mozart in succession, progressing from easy to 
hb dificult ones. I would also recommend it as advis- 
Ms ible that the teacher should introduce his pupil to the 
he: modern compositions of Czerny, Herz, Huenten, and 
at others; for they cultivate flexibility of finger, as well 
asa free movement of the arm, while they acquaint 
bles, the student with passages and forms of accompani- 
ment that are rarely or never to be found in classic 
La gompositions. It is also necessary that the teacher 
7.0. should occasionally give his pupil a good dance to 
ith a play; the practice of dances gives pleasure to the 
; pupil, is exciting to the feeling of rhythm, and gives 
pees HB the necessary certainty to the left hand in accompani- 
ment forms in leaps. 
08, When, by the persevering practice of études, the 
Chua: pupil has attained to Clementi’s Gradus, Cramer's 
ind Moscheles’ studies, and has prepared himself by 
Points the practice of Bach’s easier compositions (inventions) 
for firm, smooth playing, the teacher can allow him 
W0 essay the more difficult pieces by Mendelssohn, 
jronue Beethoven, Moscheles, Schumann; and later, those 
a Bach, Chopin, Liszt, and others. But he must not 
Wetlook the-individual peculiarities of his pupil, and 
1. (By would always make a choice compatible with these. 
, ht ——— , 
* Many teachers begin too soon with classic master-works by great 
Peers, and forget that the pupil has not yet acquired anything 
ath mechanism or musical understanding necessary for their 








mension, Why teach children their letters in Goethe's 











SS 


Though it is best to select for pupils of medium talent 
only such pieces-as do not exceed his powers, but 
which he may attain to by persevering practice 
pieces selected for the more gifted pupil should be 
such as will call all his talents into play, for in this 
way his progress will be hastened, A spring forward 
is not out of place here, Much is possible to a gifted 
scholar, more even than we think, sometimes especi- 
ally when he is interested in the piece, On this 
account a teacher should not oppose his pupil's 
wishes, if the latter expresses a reasonable and 
practical opinion in regard to the selection of a piece 
of music for himself, In such a case the teacher will 
perceive with pleasure, that his pupil overcomes 
difficulties which he had not expected him to vanquish 
at all. 

Oss.—In the list of études at the close, those études of which the 
author makes especial use, and which he has found particularly 
Suitabie, are printed in large letters, ‘The teacher can select books of 
études, or separate ones, from the remainder of the list, for less gifted 


pupils, and thus fill up any necessary gaps in their progress from one 
to another of the above-mentioned works, 





Seconp Division. 


THE MECHANISM OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING, 





It is a great mistake to suppose, as people so often 
fancy, that the development of the greatest possible 
rapidity in the playing of passages is the only, or at 
least the principal, aim of the study of mechanism, 

By well-cultivated mechanical power (technique), is 
rather meant, perfect command of the fingers in every 
kind of motion, fast or slow; in every kind of touch, 
legato or staccato; in every possible light and shade 
from fortissimo to pianissimo; and such a control of 
the hand as will ensure not only a realization of the 
player’s intentions, but also those of the composerg 
whose works he interprets, 

In developing the mechanical powers of his pupil 
the teacher must pay attention to three principal 
points ;— 

1. The equality and independence of the fingers in 
striking the keys, 

2. The formation of a full fine tone, from forte 
to the highest piano, and in every grade of move- 
ment, ¢ 
3. Asmooth, certain, and correct performance of the 
most usual passages, such as scales, chords, &c., in 
every kind of slow or swift tempo, as well as a perfect 
knowledge of the fingering proper to these, 

Only thorough study, with which not even the most 
gifted scholar can dispense, will enable him to master 
the above necessary requirements; finger exercises 
are not only the best means of yanquishing the tech. 
nicalities of pianoforte playing, but also the most 
certain method of preserving an already acquired 





dexterity. What follows is intended to assist and 
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hasten the pupil's attainment to the three above 
mentioned principal points in pianoforte mechanism. 
Desirable progress here on the part of the pupil can 
only be expected when the teacher insists upon his 
careful attention to the following rules, as well as 
those to be found in my * Technical Studies.” He 
must also beware, lest the scholar should acquire bad 
habits that are difficult to set aside afterwards, as well 
as a serious obstacle to improvement. 
1.—POSITION AT THE PIANOFORTE. 

1. The player should be seated in front of the 
middle of the key-board, the seat of sucha height 
that the player’s elbows are raised a little above the 
keys. The player should assume a free and unem- 
barrassed position. 

2. The player should sit at such a distance from 
the key-board as to be able to reach the upper and 
lower keys easily, as well as to move the arms 
without striking the upper part of the body. 

3. The elbows should be held at a little distance 
from the body; but not so far away as to make the 
position of the arms appear angular or forced. 

4. The upper and lower arm should gently bend 
towards the wrist. 

5. The back of the hand should be held flat from 
the wrist to the middle joints of the fingers. The 
knuckles should not be pressed in or stuck out. 

6. The fingers should be rounded from the middle 
joints, though the third and little fingers should be 
rather more outstretched. 

7. The hand must not slope towards the outside, 
but should rather incline towards the thumb. 

8. The pupil must avoid all unnecessary movements 
of the body: such as shaking the head, shrugging the 
shoulders, crossing the legs, or clinging to the seat 
with the feet. 

This position of the hands and body is the best to 
aid in the production of a full and healthy tone, 
though some deviation from it may be allowed, on 
account of the difference in the formation of the 
hands. We should recommend for small stumpy 
hands, with rather stiff sinews, a looser, more out- 
stretched position, because such hands are naturally 
held rather stiffly, and the tendons are drawn together, 
which peculiarity produces a sharp thin tone; while 
players with large hands and uncommonly flexible 
muscles should compress the finger-joints a little, so 
as to shorten the stretch of the fingers, and to acquire 
a greater firmness of touch. These slight alterations, 
insignificant as they may appear, are often of essential 
consequence in the tone effect produced by touch. 
The teacher must therefore be careful to select for his 
pupil that position of the hands which will best 
facilitate the production of a full, healthy, decided 
tone; that is to say, the best position will be that 
which produces the best tone. 

The teacher should, by his own playing, familiarize 
the pupil with the legato, staccato, and portamento 
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methods of touch, and should endeavour to make him 





understand the difference between them, before he be 
begins to teach him his first exercise in legato —the me 
style of touch which is of the greatest consequence jp me 
pianoforte playing. me 
2.—LEGATO PLAYING. 2 

A legato touch is attained to by an alternat ace 
dropping and raising of the fingers at the just points, wit 


In order to obtain a perfect union of tones, the pupil 7 
must observe the following rules, as soon as he ha 


placed his hand over the key-board in the positiog dea 
already described :— nat! 

1. The finger must rest on the key after it is struck, his 
and exercise a decided pressure upon it until the nex not 
finger presses another key, so that there is a continu] tea 
interchange of pressure and descent. fing 

2. At the precise moment that the next finger afte 


touches its key, the first must be quickly withdrawn T 
at the joint, so that there is no cessation oftone, while 
neither tone is heard with the other, which would 
result in unclearness of playing. T 


3. The finger must touch its key precisely in the tail 
middle. ~ 
The teacher may then proceed to the exercises in Mam 
Part I. of my “Technical Studies,” and must fe 
especially insist on the observation of the following fam 
rules, which are of great consequence in playing, 
Rules for the Legato Touch. perie 

finge 





1. ‘The pupil must seat himself at the pianoforte, 
and place his hands on the key-board in the manner 
above described. 

2. The fingers must be held over the keys tobe 
struck, and must not be lowered until they touch 
them. 

3. The end finger-joints must not be allowed t0 
bend too much, as is so often the case with weit 
hands; this trick must be opposed at once, lest it 
should become a habit. 

4. The position of the hand in playing should bea 
thoroughly quiet one; the movements of the finges 
and thumbs should originate at the knuckles, and 
should not be injured by any swaying or dragging ¢ 
the hand. 

5. The thumbs should not hang over the key-board 
but must be held over it in any easy outstretcir 
position. 

6. The first finger must not be raised loosely, 
that the nails become visible, or drawn towards tit 
palm of the hand; it should be quietly moved it 
the knuckles. 

7. The same rule should be observed with the otne 
fingers; the little finger is especially inclined 
cramp itself in rising towards the palm of the hand. 
























2.—EXERCISES WITH THE HAND AT REST 
The teacher, after observing the foregoing rules 
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So 

position at the instrument and of the hands, can 
begin to instruct his pupil in the slow trill, as the 
most useful of all exercises for correct mechanical 
movement of the fingers. The pupil must learn to 
move two fingers correctly, before he tries with more, 
And the trill is exactly opposed to that common fault 
with beginners, the dropping of the fingers, for it 
accustoms them from the first to raise their fingers 
with precision, after touching the keys. 

i The movement of the fingers is often very awkward 
D with beginners, and the pupil must exercise a great 











¢ 


¥ deal of care and perseverance, in order to attain to a 
natural, unembarrassed motion. He should not raise 
his fingers too high, and with effort; but he should 

7 not keep them too close to the keys either, as some 

ul teachers require; too high, however, is better for 
finger dexterity than too low; what is superfluous is 

set afterwards dropped in rapid playing. 

al The following rules will be of great assistance in 

hil the development of mechanical dexterity and a good 

ould touch :-— 
The teacher must make a beginner practise the 
the trill, and exercises for three, four, and five fingers, in 
very slow tempo, counting 1—2, I—2, and so on, 
ail meanwhile. At the same time the teacher must take 
must ae OC that the rise and fall of the fingers takes place at 
wing the moment of counting, and that the fingers do not 
tise or fall before touching the keys. Though this 
warning may appear somewhat too pedantic, ex- 
perience has proven that the movements of the 
fot fingers are most easily controlled by an instantaneous 
concurrence of counting aloud and striking the key. 
annet A The same experience holds good in counting aloud 

ty when marching. 

a 4 As soon as the pupil has acquired a certain degree 

“ of repose in the position of the hands, the teacher 

ait must proceed to exercises for three fingers. He must 

wel lake especial care that the third finger is properly 
eal mised. He can then pass to exercises for four and 

. five fingers, and must observe the following rules :— 

liber 1. He must accustom his pupil to play with one hand 


ita time and by heart, so that he. may give his un- 
divided attention to the correct position of his hands, 
the exact raising of his fingers, and the tone-effect of 
his touch, 

2 As the power and equality of the fingers is 
tiefly obtained by the study of finger exercises, the 
leacher must at first insist on these exercises being 
payed slowly, with a powerful touch. 

3: The author has found by experience that an 
wellent way to acquire equality in the power of the 
TS, is to accentuate every note, and with this 
nd in view, he recommends the following five-finger- 
















































os 1a mereises from hls ‘‘ Technical Studies,” accentuating 
‘lined | 
band ie first note of each group, thus :— 
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This will strengthen every separate finger, and aid 


in the attainment of varied mechanical power. But 
the first tones must not be so very strongly accented 
as to injure the clearness of the remaining tones. 

4. When the pupil has advanced so far, by means 
of persevering practice, as to regulate the motion of 
his fingers involuntarily, and has attained to an equal 
development of their powers, the teacher must de- 
mand increased rapidity of tempo, as given in Part I., 
Nos. 1 to 12 of my “ Technical Studies.” The pupil 
must count aloud and decidedly, and should not hasten 
or retard the time. But the teacher must begin to 
increase ‘his pupil’s rapidity carefully and gradually. 
He must at first regard it merely as a trial of 
the independence of his fingers. An attempt to in- 
crease volume of tone or rapidity of movement by 
means of arm or hand motion, is a proof that the 
power of the fingers is still deficient; on the other 
hand, the degree of repose which the pupil is able to 
preserve, in the position of his hands, in connection 
with a powerful and healthy touch and a moderate 
degree of rapidity, is a touchstone for the degree 
of rapidity to which he may be expected finally to 
attain. 

5. The teacher must early accustom the pupil to 
observe the tone-effect of his own touch while study- 
ing; and in playing separate exercises and passages 
frequently and differently, the teacher can direct his 
attention to varieties of tone, and can endeavour to 
awaken his sense of beauty in tone. 

6. As soon asthe pupil is able to play the finger 
exercises correctly and smoothly with each hand 
alone, the teacher must show him how to play them 
with both hands together in parallel and contrary 
motion, if the musical figure will permit this. The 
teacher must insist on exact playing together, and 
should only proceed gradually to the different degrees 
of rapidity. 

7. While the beginner should busy himself in 
practising these exercises with a decided equal touch, 
the advanced scholar ought to study the same in 
every possible shade; for example, equally in the 
degrees of force, crescendo ascending, decrescendo 
descending, crescendo towards the middle, decrescendo 
towards the close. 

8. The transposition of finger exercises into every 
key is also to be especially recommended for further 
development; it creates new obstacles to an equal 
touch, Transposition is also a good preparatory ex- 
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ercise for the advahcihg musician and future: score 
réader. The teachet should employ his pupii with 
the folloWifig. keys particulafly :—C-sharp major, 
C-sharp minor, B-flat major, B-flat minor, B-imajor, 
B-minot,—which keys demand very different positions 
of the hand. 

(To be continued.) 


THE THROAT IN ITS RELATION TO SINGING. 


A Series of Popular Papers by WHITFIELD Warp, 
A.M., M.D., Physician to the Metropolitan Throat 
Hospital, New York. 


_—. 


I, 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS BRANCH OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION, 


In the present series of articles I propose to submit 
to the profession at large such portions of this most 
beautiful subject as I shall deem will serve not only 
to interest but to instruct the members thereof. I 
shall, whenever practicable, illustrate the ideas and 
theories advanced, with original cases which have 
occurred in my practice from time to time, a course 
which, according to my experience, has been always 
the most acceptable manner of teaching this most 
interesting branch of science. 

My chief object in compiling the following pages is 
to point out to singers the way to avoid the manifold 
throat troubles which abound in this the most change- 
able of all climates. During a single season scarcely 
a single professional vocalist escapes without being 
troubled in a greater or less degree with his vocal 
organs. 

There are‘many reasons for this, the principal of 
which are :— 

1, Changeability of weather. 

2. Utter disregard of the simplest laws of 
hygiene. 

3. Improper methods of singing. 

4. Vocalization When the organs are in an im 
proper condition, 

5. The peculiar vicissitudes of a singer's life. 

I shall not stop here to enlarge on the above heads, 
each one of which could form the subject of a special 
paper; but with this slight exordium, shall proceed 
directly to work. To the professional singer or 
speaker, the proper appreciation of the various organs 
comprising the human musical instrument is all im: 
portant. How many are there, among the vast army 
of vocalists; who have any idea of the appearances of 
the parts they so constantly use? How many of 
these individuals have the faintest conception of 
the wonderful mechanism of this portion of the 
human organism? Scarcely one in a hundred. And 
yet the land is full of teachers who profess to under- 
stand the training of the voice. 

Now this brings us to the query: How many. vocal 





instructors know anything about the construction ang 
working of the laryngeal organs? I have, in my 
professional duties, been for several years bro f 
in direct communication with the Majority of the 
prominent teachers of New York and its immediate 
vicinity ; and during this period I have met with by 
a handful of these personages who professed any 
knowledge of the subject at all. 

Of the uninformed: one considered that sich 
knowledge was altogether unnecessary ; another tha 
it would be harmful to the pupil to understand th. 
subject, as it might render him too careful of him. 
self; a third that this variety of learning was entirely 
within the province of the physician, and without 
that of the vocal teacher, &c., &c. ' 

Now I ask any unbiassed mind, how under the guj 
is it possible for any one to properly train a yoigg 
unless he has some idea of theSworkings of the com. 
ponent parts of the instrument? It is sheer fonsense 
to say that such knowledge is superfluous. 

It is not sufficient that the teacher shall know that 
sound is generated in the windpipe by the peculia 
action of these most wonderful of all bodies, the vocal 
cords, aptly christened the human reeds; and that 
certain tones are produced by cértain movements of the 
voice-box and the organs pertaining thereto, &, 
The true master should be able to examine the patts 
themselves with the apparatus invented for tha 
special purpose, the laryngoscope, and thus ascertain 
whether or no the organs are in a proper physiological 
condition. Scarcely a day passes but what I am con 
sulted by persons whose voices are under tuition, and 
in whom I find some difficulty, which, unless it & 
remedied, will not only nullify all teachings, but wil, 
in the majority of cases, harm the organs if the train 
ing be persevered in. 

To lay aside argumentation, it is essentially nectt 
sary that every teacher of prominence should provide 
himself with the proper apparatus for exploring tht 
throat, and acquire a knowledge of the various methols 
of examination, in order that he may see that the 
vocal ofgans of the individual who presents himsll 
for tuition are in the proper condition. 

By so doing the musician in nowise transgre 
upon the domains of medicine. I do not mean to 
infer that it is necessary to become acquainted 
the many diseases constantly found in the | 
organs; but there are a few conditions which 
quite frequently met with, and which it will take 
a small amount of skill to detect. 

I speak of such affections as enlargement oft : 
tonsils, elongation of the palate, a congested condi 
of the throat, &c., &c, Eath one of the abovew 
tioned conditions, if present in any individual ¢ 
cannot but seriously impede vocalization, and 
the normal action of the human musical instr 
impossible. The mastéritig of the several steps ner 
sary to the proper manipulation of the lary’ 
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apparatus is not so difficult as one would naturally 
suppose upon first inspecting the instruments ; three 
























































ht or four weeks of faithful practice under the guidance 
ne of a skilled examiner being all that is necessary to put 
te the conscientious worker upon the righttrack. Of the 
ut several gentlemen of the musical profession whom I 
ny have had the pleasure to initiate into the mysteries of 
laryngoscopy, there is not one but uses the instrument 
ch constantly in the pursuance of their vocation. 
nat They one and all proclaim that the value of the 
the laryngoscope in their daily teachings is inestimable. 
m- Itseems to meodd that, inthe twenty years the above- 
ly mentioned instrument has been in vogue, the musical 
out profession as a body have not universally adopted it, 
and recognized its invaluable aid. One would suppose 
sun that mere curiosity to see the action of the larynx 
pice during vocalization would stimulate almost any person 
om: connected with the training of this organ to explore 
nse the parts in a practical way, and seek out the truth 
of the matter. . 
that One reason for the universal non-adoption of the 
uliar laryngoscope is that there is very little unanimity 
vocal among the musical profession, each member thereof 
that being at variance with his professional brother. 
if the Generally speaking, the highest ambition of these 
&e, personages is to completely envelope themselves in the 
parts mysteries of some original method which they wish 
that to retain sole possession of. 
tain In my own profession, whenever some discovery is 
gical made which is destined in any way to further the 
1 con science of medicine, the discoverer thereof is in duty 
1, and bound to disclose his find to his professional kinsman ; 
it be and this course is pursued in ninety-nine instances 
t will, out of a hundred. But in the musical profession, 
train especially that branch devoted to the training of the 
voice, the opposite course is pursued, and any point 
nece# which the finder thinks will be of any benefit to the 
rovide ME profession at large is buried deep in the breast of the 
ng tHE discoverer for persofial aggrandizement. 
ethods I do not wish to array myself against the profes- 
rat the sional teacher, but I cannot help believing that the 
himsel HR standing of the profession would bé greatly elevated 
if there were more of the practical, atid less of the 
gress Mysterious, about its workings. 
rean 10 What I wish to forcibly impress upon the voice- 
od wit tine is simply this: ‘' That he is in duty bound to 
ryigel A plore, from time to time, the vocal organs of his 
ich MRE Pupils; not only to ascertain the physical condition of 
ake WHERE the parts, but also to see that they are not suffering 
any Over-sight in training.” In the next paper 
t of HE | shall endeavour to graphically depict the instruments 





Wed to explore the throat. 
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Ik, 
Tue Instruments Usep In tHe ExpLoration 
OF THE THROAT, 
The idea of examinitig the voeal otgans during life 
Occurred, a little less than a century ago, to a 















































member of the medical profession, who, by promul- 
gating it throughout the medical world, caused 
several gentlemen to apply themselves to the task of 
devising means for its accomplishment. As a result 
of their labours, several ingenious instruments were 
constructed, which, however, were destined to be 
short-lived on account of their impracticableness, 
In 1854, long after the results of the aforesaid obser- 
vations and experiments had been forgotten, M. 
Manuel Garcia, a singing teacher of London, became 
possessed of the same idea—that of examining the 
larynx during life, honestly believing that this idea 
was original with himself. The manner in which 
this grand idea was conceived in the mind of the 
now famous Professor—as narrated to me by Parson 
Price, a voice-trainer of this city and a former pupil 
of Garcia—is both novel and amusing. As Garcia 
was strolling along the banks of the Serpentine—a 
river. in Hyde Park, London—he chanced to stop and 
to glance into the placid waters of that stream. At 
the same instant the sun, issuing from behind a 
cloud, happened to strike the exact spot at which he 
was gazing, converting, as it were, this portion of the 
river's surface into a mirror, which revealed to the 
vision of the observer a brilliantly reflected image of 
his face. Upon opening the mouth, he likewise per- 
ceived distinctly every organ contained therein, 
accurately delineated upon his temporary mirror. 
Having for the time being been satisfied with the re- 
sult of his experimentation, the Professor resumed his 
walk. When upon returning Garcia reached the scene 
of the above observations, he halted, and with mouth 
widely opened sought to obtain another image of 
the broad cavity; but lo, and behold! none ap- 
peared, although he repeated the experiment many 
times, changing the position of the head at every 
fresh attempt. The reason of his non-success was 
that the sun, having declined considerably during the 
period of time that had elapsed between the two sets 
of observations, could no longer strike the required 
spot on the river's surface at the right angle. Our 
experimentalist was so utterly engrossed with his 
researches that he failed to notice that quite a crowd 
had collected, and were wonderingly watching him as 
with stretched mouth he kept bobbing his head in 
every direction. ‘The next day the experiments were 
repeated ; not, however, by the riverside, but at home 
with an ordinary hand mirror, With this appliance 
the eminent Professor was very successful; the 
luminous rays of the sun were easily collected on 
its glassy surface, and an illuminated picture of the 
mouth and the several organs contained therein as 
easily obtained. Thus was demonstrated the funda- 
mental principle on which the whole science of 
Laryngoscopy is based, namely, the practicability 
of illuminating deep-seated portions of the human 
body by means of light rays caught on a mirror and 
deflected into the parts to be examined. To the 
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casual thinker this result may not seem of much im- 
portance, but Garcia considered it of the utmost 
worth; and as was afterwards shown, it proved to be 
a stepping-stone by which he ascended to the highest 
pinnacle of fame, and which he will retain as long as 
Laryngoscopy as a science exists. Theorizing on 
the above happy result, Professor Garcia concluded 
that if a small mirror was placed with its back against 
the palate, which manceuvre would locate its face or 
glassy surface directly above the larynx, and a 
sufficient number of luminous rays be cast upon its 
reflecting surface, that they would be deflected down 
the windpipe, illuminating this tube and producing 
its image on the little mirror in precisely the same 
manner that the picture of the mouth was obtained 
on the large hand mirror. Having obtained an ordi- 
nary dentist’s mirror, which has been used from time 
immemorial, the Professor proceeded to make a 
practical test of the matter. Being seated with his 
back to the door, he introduced the mirror into his 
own mouth with one hand, in the manner described 
above; then, having caught as many of the rays of 
the sun as were possible on an ordinary toilet mirror 
held in front of the face with the other hand, he re- 
flected them into his open mouth directly upon the 
dentist’s mirror, which in turn reflected them into the 
interior of the larynx, illuminating this part of the 
body and producing its exact likeness on the latter 
glass. Having once obtained a view of his own 
larynx, Garcia laboured zealously, only; however, in 
the interest of vocal music, repeatedly examining the 
organ during vocalisation, until he had found out to his 
own satisfaction its wonderful mechanism. In 1855 
Garcia presented the results of his experiments and 
observations in the form of a paper, which was cap- 
tioned ‘‘ Physiological Observations on the Human 
Voice,” to the Royal Society of London. This treatise 
contained an admirable account of the action of the 
vocal cords during respiration and vocalization, some 
very important remarks upon the production of sound 
in the larynx, and some valuable reflections on the 
formation of the chest and falsetto register. This 
communication, which for accuracy of detail has 
scarcely been equalled up to the present day— 
although the rude manner of exhibiting the larynx 
then employed has been wonderfully perfected—was 
destined to experience a sad fate; it was treated with 
apathy, if not with incredulity, by the majority of the 
English scientists. In 1857, Prof. Tiirck endeavoured 
to employ Garcia’s methods in the wards of the General 
Hospital of Vienna, in which institution he held the 
position of surgeon. He, however, failed to obtain 
any good results, and branded the contrivance with 
the stamp of impracticability. The reason of his non- 
success was that he made use of a single mirror (the 
small dentist’s), and placing it in the back of the mouth 
with its face over the larynx, endeavoured to obtain a 
view of this portion of the vocal organs by allowing 
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the light rays to pass directly from the sun into the 
open mouth of the patient, and upon the mirror 
instead of first concentrating them upon a second 
and larger mirror. In the latter part of the same . 
year—1857—Czermak, another German Professor, 
borrowed from Dr. Tiirck his small mirrors (which 
that gentleman had thrown aside as useless), and 
instituted an elaborate series of experiments, which 
culminated in the invention of the laryngoscope, 
When the mirrors passed into Czermak’s hands, the 
examination of the larynx could only be made at 
certain times of the day, the existence of the sun ing 
brilliant state being a pre-requisite; but he soon 
relieved it from this unavoidable drawback by 
substituting artificial light for the uncertain rays of 
the luminous body. He also used, instead of the 
hand-glass, a large round mirror for collecting the 
light rays, which could be easily strapped on the fore. 
head; and thus it was Czermak created the art of 
Laryngoscopy. Notwithstanding the beautiful sim. 
plicity effected by Czermak in the details of the 
laryngoscope, the profession might not have been 
impressed with the value of the instrument had not 
his brilliant demonstrations delighted and astonished 
the medical pubic throughout Europe. 

The apparat4 now used for the examination of 
the throat coSt@&i8 of three different contrivances, 
namely :— 

1. The illuminator or light condenser. 

2. The head mirror. 

' 3. The mouth mirror. 


(To be continued.) 
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Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie. By Taoms 
Tusser. Edited for the English Dialect Society 
by W. Payne and Srmney J. Henrrtacz, BA. 
London: Triibner and Co. 


(Continued from Page 87.) 

This prerogative of impressing choristers was 00l- 
tinued in the reigns of Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
more than one of the original “letters patent ” being 
preserved in the British Museum and elsewher 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Windsor were exempted, and 
it may be supposed had the privilege of claiming th 
services of such of the impressed children as were nt 
required for the Royal Chapels. This cannot be stated 
with certainty; but it is not altogether inconsistel 
with Tusser’s account of himself and the knowledge 
existing facts. ‘‘The sondrie men with 
according to their writs, had power to impress 
only for the Royal Chapels ; yet Tusser says: 

‘*But mark the chance, myself to vance, 
By friendship’s lot to Paules I got, 
So found I grace, a certain space, 

Still to remaine :-— 
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With Redford there, the like no where, 

For cunning such, and vertue much, 

By whom some part of Musike art 

So did I gaine.” 

It may therefore be supposed that there were then 
enough “children of the Chappell” at the time ; and 
as it is possible that the boy was likely to be sent 
either to Windsor or to St. Paul's, the places exempt 
from impressment in themselves, ‘‘ by friendship’s lot " 
he was placed with John Redford, at that time Master 
of the Choristers and Almoner at the Metropolitan 
Cathedral. 

At a later date the privilege of impressment was 
accorded to Philip Van Wilder, Gentleman, to Richard 
Gowre, and to Thomas Gyles, Organist of St. Paules, 
and Master of the Children of the Chapel, as appears 
by the “placard” still to be seen in the Sloane Collection 
in the British Museum, with the signature of Queen 
Elizabeth at the top. 


By THE Queen, 


ELIZABETH R. 


Wuerzas we have authorised our servaunte Thomas 
Gyles, Maister of the Children of the cathedrall church 
of St. Paule, within our citie of London, to take up 
such apte and meete children as are most fitt to be 
instructed and framed in the art and science of Musicke 
and singing, as may be had and founde out within any 
place of this our realme of England or Wales, to be by 
his education and bringing up made meete and liable 
to serve us in that behalf, when our pleasure is to cal] 
for them : 

Wes therefore by the tenoure of these presents will 
and require you that ye permitt and suffer from hence 
forthe our said servaunte Thomas Gyles, and his 
deputie or deputies, and every of them, to take up in 
anye cathedrall or collegiate churches, and in every 
other place or places of this our realme of England 
and Wales, suche childe and children as he or they, 
or anye of them, shall find and like of, and the same 
childe and children, by virtue hereof, for the use and 
service aforesaid, withthem, or anye of them, to bring 
awaye without anye your lette, contradictions, staye, 
or interruptions to the contrarie : 

Cuarcince and commanding you, and everie of you 
to be aydinge, helpinge and assistinge the above named 
Thomas Gyles, and his deputie or deputies, in and 
aboute the execution of the premisses, for the more 
spedie effectuall, and better accomplyshing thereof from 
tyme to tyme, as you, and everie of you, doe tender 
our will and pleasure, and will answere for doinge the 
tontrarie at your perille. 

Given under our Signet at our Manour of Green- 
Wiche, 26 day of Aprill, in the xvii yeare of our 
Telgne, 

To Aut and Singular Deanes, Provostes, Maisters and 
Wardens of Collegies, and all Ecclesiastical Persons 
and Ministers, and to all other our Officers, Mynesters, 











and Subjects, to whom in this case it shall appertayne, 
and to every of them greetinge.” 

It is doubtful whether this system of impressing was 
dependent upon any other law than tho will of the 
Sovereign ; for although we find that the Dean and 
Canons of Windsor, in appointing Dr. Nathaniel Gyles, 
the son of the above named Thomas, to be their 
organist, promise ‘that Her Majesty's commission for 
the taking of children be allowed to him,’* yet each 
time the office was vacant it was not taken as a right 
by him who succeeded, but a new warrant was made 
out in the name of a special commissioner. ’ 

This digression may serve to show that the liberty of 
the subject was not so well respected in the days of the 
Tudors as it is now. The most humble ruler of a 
parish choir may rest in security and enjoy the know- 


‘ledge that there are no “ sondrie men with placards” 


likely to take away the boys of the choir he has been at 
the pains to train carefully. 

Tusser expresses his grateful memory at having 
had the advantage of the tuition of Redford as a 
music-master. Here it may be noted that, with the 
exception of an anthem, ‘Rejoice in the Lord,” 
printed in Hawkins’ History of Music, nothing more 
is known of Redford than is contained in the scanty 
notice of the lines quoted in which his name is 
mentioned. But for the fact that Tusser has furnished 
in his marginal notes to his poem the Christian name 
of Redford, there is no other record to note this small 
but important fact. 

From St. Paul’s he was sent, probably when his 
‘‘ breast began to change,” to Eton College : 


“To learn streight waies the latin phraies.” 
Here again his customary ill-fortune seems to have 
pursued him, for he tells us that— 
“« Where fiftie-three stripes given to me, 
At once I had: 
For fault so small, or none at all, 
It came to pas, thus beat I was, 
See, Udall, see, the mercie of thee 
To me poore lad.” 
Nicholas Udall, Master of Eton College from 1584 to 
1548 here spoken of, was the author of “ Ralph Roister 
Doister,” the earliest. Comedy in the English tongue, 
written some time before 1553. 

Tusser was probably appointed a King’s Scholar at 
Eton in 1540, and held his scholarship until 1548; 
when as was, and is customary, he was elected to 
King’s College, Cambridge. As he would be ineligible 
after he was nineteen years of age, this gives reason to 
the belief that the date of his birth was about the year 
1525; and therefore his age stated upon the tablet in 
Manningtree is not correct. He removed from King’s 
College to Trinity Hall— 

‘“‘ There joy I felt, there trim I dwelt, 
Then heaven from hell, I shifted well, 
With learned men, a number then 

The time I past.” 
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He was compelled by a long sickness to relinquish 


probably as a musician under Lord Paget, with whom 
he seems to have lived on very good terms. At this 
time his parents died, and he began to find out that the 
atmosphere of Court life was not altogether suited to 
one who desired to live honestly and devoutly. Ten 
years of his life had thus passed away when he took a 
farm at Cattiwade, or Kattewade, near Brantham in 
Suffolk, on the borders of Essex, where he married, 
and wrote his book, ‘* Hundreth Good Pointes of 
Husbandrie,” which was published in 1557. In con- 
sequence of the illness of his wife he removed to 
Ipswich— ' 

‘* A towne of price, like Paradise ’— 
where his wife died. He married again—* Mistris Amy 
Moone,”—and went to live at West Dereham in 
Norfolk, which he left because he could not abide his 
neighbours. 

** Bat when I spide 
That lord with lord could not accord, 
But now pound he, and now pound we, 


Then left I all, because such brall 
I list not bide.” 


He obtained a place as singing man in Norwich 
Cathedral, where he was befriended by Dean Salisbury, 
and remained there until he was compelled to resign 
by reason of a painful illness. He removed to 
Fairstead near Witham in Essex, and farmed the tithes 
of that parish; but becoming involved in “ tithing 
strife, through tithing ill,” he once more went to 
London, and lived in the parish of St. Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate, where his son Edmond was born in 1572. Here 
he did not stay long; for, alarmed by the plague which 
broke out in 1578, he hurried away to Cambridge, 
where at Trinity College he obtained an appointment, 
probably as singing man. 

‘* Since hap haps so, let toiling go, 
Let serving paines yield forth her gaines, 
Let courtly giftes, with wedding shiftes, 
Helpe now to live. 
Let Musicke win, let stocke come in, 
Let wisedome kerve, let reason serve 


For here I crave such end to have 
As God shall give.” 


This poem was written in 1578, and the particulars of 
his life here related are not carried on further. The 
tenor of the above verse would seem to imply that 
Tusser, then nearly fifty years of age, had made up his 
mind to settle down as a member of the College, 
earning his bread by his “courtly giftes" of music. 
Most of the writers who have commented upon Tusser’s 
life suppose that he returned to his former “‘ keeping” 
at Cambridge. This cannot be ; for he tells us expressly 
that he studied at Trinity Hall, and that it was at 
Trinity College where ‘‘ some stay he got,” These are 
two distinct institutions ; the last named only having 
provision for the maintenance of Choral Service, for 


ee 

gaines.” We have no further information concerp; 
his life, other than that he died on May 8rd, 1580, in 
London, and was buried in the Church of St. Mildreg 
in the Poultry, where a monument was erected to his 
memory, on which was inscribed an epitaph, probably 
written by himself :— 
‘* Here Thomas Tusser, clad in earth doth lie, 

That sometime made the Poyntes of Husbandrie ; 

By him then learne thou maist, here learne we must, 

When all is done we sleepe and turne to dust, 

And yet through Christ to heaven we hope to go, 

Who reads his bookes shall find his faith was so.” 


The Church was destroyed in the Great Fire of Londog 
in 1666. 





Church, which states that he wrote his famous book at 
Braham Hall, and that he was sixty-five years old 
when he died. Of the truth of either statement the 
reader may now judge. 

In Fuller’s ‘‘ Worthies of Essex” we are told of 
Tusser—‘* Whether he bought or sold he lost, ani, 
when a renter impoverished himself and never enriched 
his landlord; he spread his bread with all sorts of 
butter, yet none could stick thereon.” Warton also, 
in his ‘‘ History of English Poetry,” says—* Without a 
tincture of careless imprudence, or vicious extravagance, 
this desultory character seems to have thrived in no 
vocation.” In an earlier book, called ‘ Recreations for 
Ingenious Head Pieces ; or, a Pleasant Grove for their 
Wits to walk in,” 1644—which seems to be a collection 
of earlier pos a, &c.—we read :— 

‘* Tusser, they tell me when thou wert alive, 

Thou, teaching thrift, thyself could’st never thrive. 

So, like the whetstone, many men are wont 

To sharpen others, when themselves are blunt,” 
By all of which it may be assumed that they believed 
that Tusser was a poor man when he died, ‘his, 
however, was not exactly the case. His will, which 
was discovered some years ago in the Registry 
at Ely, shows that he was the owner of two copyhold 
farms, and that he had lent his brother William £330 
in money, which was a very large sum at that time, 

The peculiarities of the construction of his pooms 
are few. The greater part are written in a metre well 
calculated to help the memory ; as, for example, ia 
the “ Good husbandrie lessons: worthie to be followed 
of suche as will thrive :""— 

‘God sendeth and giveth both mouth and the meate, 
And blesseth us all with his benefits greate. 
Then serve we that God that so richly doth give, 
Show love to our neighbours, and lay for to live.” 
There are one or two exceptions to this form of metre. 
One being an anticipation of that which was said to be 
peculiar to Shenstone. 


‘A Preface to the Buier of this Booke” thus begiat — 


and runs :— 
‘* What lookest thou herein to have 
Fine verses thy fansie to please? 
Of many my betters that crave 





which his ‘ serving paines " were to “ yield forth his 


Looke nothing but rudenes in thease.” 
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Another, which is called the “ Author's linked verses, 
departing from Court to the Couutry :"— 


«Muse not, my friend, to find me here, 
Contented with this meane estate, 
And seeme to do with willing cheere, 
That courtier doth so deadly hate. 


For fortune’s looke 
Hath changed hew, 
And I my booke 
Mustlearne anew.” 
He also very frequently uses a plural noun with a 
yerb singular ; occasionally also a singular noun where 
4 plural is employed now, and a plural noun with a 
singular verb. ‘The first may be illustrated from his 
proverbs of “ September’s Abstract "— 
Who goeth a borrowing, 
Goeth a sorrowing. 
Few lendes (but fooles) 
Their working tooles, 


And from his poem on the planets :— 


“ As huswives are teached, in stead of a clock, 
How winter nights passeth, by crowing of cock, 
So here by the Planets as far as I dare 
Some lessons I leave for the husbandman’s share.” 

The second form may be shown in a verse from 
“A Comparison betweene Champion Countrie and 
several ;"’— 

‘In woodland the poore man that have 
Scarce pollyjtwo aker of land, 
More merrily live and doo save 
Than tother with twentie in hand, 
Yet paie they as much for the twoo 
As tother for twentie must doo,” 
The third grammatical peculiarity will be seen in the 
following from ‘‘ Julies Abstract :’— 
‘Go sirs and away, 
To ted and make hay. 
If stormes drawes nie, 
Then cock apace crie.” 
He also, as may be seen in some of the pieces already 
quoted, altered the spelling of his words so as to make 
thymes to the eye as well as to the ear.. This is obvious 
in such words as “ tought” for taught, to rhyme with 
“thought ;” ‘*cace" (case) to rhyme with place. At 
the time he wrote the laws of spelling were certainly 
uot strictly defined; and each writer considered 
himself at liberty to spell as he chose, provided 
that he kept such of the letters in his words as would 
thow that he was aware of the original root. His 
thymes and rhythms also show that the pronunciation 
of certain words has varied but little since his day ; 
and for all that the sense would point to the contrary, 
We must believe that “plough” and “rough” in old 
time were sounded as we sound them now, and not 
weording as though written “pluff” and “ ruff.” 
Here itis a rhyme to the eye only; when we find the 
‘ame word made to end a line to correspond with 
inother ending with “ ynough,” it might seem to 
‘nfm the supposition that it was anciently made to 
thyme with the word “rough,” did we not know that the 
Movincial pronunciation of the word spelt ‘ enough ” 
Pall and that sometimes it is actually so 





It is not, however, for the peculiarities of diction, or 
for the purpose of showing the curious changes in words 
during the course of three hundred years that Tusser’s 
book may be counted as valuable, but for the practical 
use to which his counsels may be turned even in the 
present days of scientific farming. His ‘ Abstracts of 
the Months,” which tell in jingling rhymes all that 
should be done about the farm, are of as great worth 
now as they were when he wrote them. They are 
based upon the accumulated experience of generations ; 
and dealing with natural facts can only become old- 
fashioned when nature by command of the Almighty 
Father ceases to perform her customary tasks. But 
‘seed time and harvest shall not fail ;” and all the 
lore that can be learned concerning the recurrence 
of the seasons is set forth by him in so simple 
and homely a strain, that it is no wonder that his 
book should have been in time past so popular, and 
he be regarded as a public benefactor. If the book 
could be reprinted with such modern alterations in 
spelling as would be necessary to fit it for modern 
readers, it might even now be useful. The lessons 
it contains would recommend it beyond the circle 
of those to whom it is immediately addressed, 
Among the “ Posies for thine owne bed-chamber” 
are these sentences, worthy to be learnt by heart by 
every one :— 

1. What wisdom more, what better life than pleseth God to send? 


What worldly goods, what longer use, than pleseth God to 
lend? 


. What better fare than well content, agreeing with thy wealth ? 
What better gest than trustie friend, in sickness and in health ? 
. What better bed than conscience good to passe the night with 
sleepe ? 
What better worke than daily care fro sinne thyself to keepe? 
. What better thought, than thinke on God, and daily Him to 
serve? 
What better gift than to the poore that ready be to sterve ? 
. What greater praise of God and man, than mercie for to shew? 
Who merciles shall mercie finde, that mercie shewes to few ? 


. What worse despaire, than loth to die for feare to go to hell # 

What greater faith than trust in God, through Christ in heaven 

to dwell ? 

His simple, honest faith also expressed in his 
** Beleefe,” his poem ‘*Of the Omnipotencie of God 
and Debilitie of Man,” his translations from St. 
Augustine and St, Bernard's verses, commend them- 
selves especially to the thoughtful reader. 

There is a high moral and sincerely religious tone in 
all his writings. A reverence expressed with a manly 
and vigorous earnestness; so that all we can learn of 
his character through his books inspires the reader with 
the deepest respect for him. He has a good-natured 
and cheerful word for all; and though he constantly 
urges the necessity of being thrifty, he has no small. 
ness of mind or meanness of spirit. With all his 
knowledge it may seem a marvel that he was not 
richer in worldly goods at his death, did not it appear 
that he was “ giyen to hospitality,” and loved to keep 
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up the old and cheerful customs which came with, or 
belonged to, the several seasons of the year. 

He closes his ‘‘ Harvest directions ’’ thus— 

‘*Once ended the Harvest let none be begilde, 
Please such as did help thee, man, woman, and child. 
Thus dooing, with alway such help as they can, 
Thou winnest the praise of the labouring man. 
Now looke up to Godward, let tong never cease 
In thanking of him for his mightie encrease. 
Accept my good will, for a proofe go and trie, 
The better thou thrivest, the gladder am I.” 

Enough has been said to show what mauner of man 
Thomas Tusser was, and how he may be regarded as a 
benefactor to his kind. Did time and space permit, 
much more might be quoted of his cheery old book, 
which might serve for “‘ profit, pleasure, and delight.” 
His own life and times are so quaintly shown in his 
works, and the lessons he gives are still so valuable, 
that we can almost see the man as we read. We are 
carried into an age so vividly pictured by him in bis 
simple beauty and honest words, only to return to 
time present the better for our knowledge of him— 
from the age to which he was a benefactor to the age 
which knowing little of his worth, leaves both that and 
his work unregarded. 








NEW MUSIC. 


[W. Reeves. } 


Twelve Compositions for the Organ. By Humpnrey J. Sranx, 


Mus. Bac., Oxon. Nos. 3 and 4. 


No. 8 is a “Communion” in G, with tenor melody, and 
No. 4 a Fantasia in E flat. If Mr. Stark had given us No. 3, 
and left us to judge for what use it was most fitted, we should 
have pronounced it a beautiful melody, with an accompaniment 
somewhat too restless for the character of the organ. As a‘‘ Com- 
munion” it is too secular altogether. Staccato chords do not 
seem to us to be adapted for a melody to be played during 
worship. The Church has, of course, a right to have the best 
music in her services, but in determining what is best, we say 
est modus in rebus, and what is good for the organ recital is not 
always good for the Church. The piece is in itself, and apart 
from its name and expressed purpose, charming. The Fantasia 
allows freer scope, and here Mr. Stark is not fettered by his 
object, and appears at his best. The Andante con Moto is 
beautiful, and the whole piece will be acceptable to audiences at 
organ recitals. 


{Asupown & Parry. ] 
Stephen Heller’s Studies for the Pianoforte. 
Edited by Lrnpsay Storer. 


(Twenty Books.) 


No pianist can ever grow weary of these delightful Studies, for, 
however often they are played, they seem to retain their freshness, 
charm, and beauty. From the first to the last of the one hundred 
and seventy odd Studies there is something to refine the taste and 
cultivate the mind of the student, as well as to delight the ab- 
complished musician. They ought to form a part of every piano- 
forte-player’s library. The twenty books would make a magnifi- 
cent gift-book ; and as each book is complete in itself, and can be 
bought separately, teachers can select just the kind of pieces 
suited for each pupil. Messrs. Ashdown and Parry have had this 
edition beautifully printed, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper has arranged 
the whole in progressive order. We congratulate the Editor and 





= 
the Publishers on their work, and, most of all, we congratulate 
those pianists who possess and appreciate this charming set of 
Studies, which must surely have a very large sale. 








NOTES. 


AppoInTMENT.—Mr. Alfred J. Eyre, Organist of the Crystal 
Palace (late of St. Peter’s, Vauxhall), has been appointed Organist 
and Director of the Choir at St. John Evangelist, Upper Norwood 


Mr. Carl Rosa will produce during the season at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, commencing on January 14, 1882, an opera by Balle, 
“ The Painter of Antwerp,” originally written to Italian words by 
Piave, and produced at Trieste in 1856, under the title of « Pittore 


e Duca.” The story is interesting, and deals with that period 


when the Spaniards were masters of the Low Countries, The 
English adaptation has been made by Mr. W. A. Barrett. 


It has been well said that musi¢ is hard to learn and easy to 
forget. Also, that no one ever attained to distinction in musig 
(nor, we might add, in any other desirable accomplishment), with. 
out hard work and continued perseverance. 


There are said to be seventy-nine American composers at work 
upon comic operas. Gilbert and Sullivan must be held responsible 
for all this waste. 


A Sensrste Deciston.—The female pupils of the Paris Conger. 
vatoire have been so extravagant of late in the matter of dress at 
the examinations, that the director, Ambroise Thomas, has decided 
that in future all candidates for examination shall appear in muslin 
dresses. The same rule applied to the members of our own high 
schools, colleges, conservatories, &c., would have a beneficial effect, 


The new oratorio written by M. Gounod for the Novellos and 
the Birmingham Festival of 1882 is nearly done. The work is 
divided into four parts, and treats of the Crucifixion, Resurrection, 
Ascension, and the Day of Pentecost. 


Mr. Toole, in a speech which he recently delivered at Edinburgh, 
incidentally remarked that he, like Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Henry 
Irving, began his career in that city, at which time he received £2 
a week, Mr. Irving £2 10s., and Mr. Sims Reeves about 35s. “0! 
course,” naively added the actor, ‘‘ we get a little more now.” 

In the series of Grand German Operas to be%given at Druy 
Lane next May and June, Wagner's “* Tannhéiuser,” “ Lohengrin,” 
‘* Die Meistersinger,” “* Tristan and Isolde,” Weber's “Euryanthe,” 
and Beethoven's ‘‘ Fidelio” are to be given by German artists. 
The director is Herr Franke. 


The Court Journal says:—The Queen was so much amused 
with the performance of “ T’he Colonel” that it is Her Majesty’ 
intention to give some dramatic performances at Windsor Castle. 
We hope the news is true. A fresh generation of actors has 
sprung up within the last twenty years, and the stage is rich in 
talent, which has only to be seen by Her Majesty to revive at ante 
all her old love and appreciation of the drama. 


Madame Ristori has been engaged by Mr. A. Harris, and will 
appear next July; this time, however, she will play in ngs 
having studied our language and obtained great proficiency init 


Mrs. Kendal has now happily recovered from her indisposition 


Mr. Boucicault’s new play, ‘‘ Mimi,” is in rehearsal at the Coart 
Theatre. We understand it is not adapted from “he Viede 
Boheme as has been stated. Miss Marion Terry, Mis# 
Josephs, and Miss Carlotta Leclercq, act in it. 
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= The comedy, “‘ Foggerty’s Fairy,” which was written by Mr. W. 
be §, Gilbert for the late Mr. Sothern, is in rehearsal at the Criterion, 
of os is, we hear, to be produced after “* Brighton ” is over. 

A subscription list, to which Mr. Walter Webling, of the 

Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, is treasurer, has been 
darted on behalf of the four young daughters of the late Mr. 
George Maddick. 
‘ Mr. Walter Bache’s Pianoforte Recital (eleventh season) took 
; place on Tuesday, Ist November. His Orchestral Concert will 
be given in February or March, 1882. 
rs Tows Hatt, Kenstneron, Porunar Concerts.—A Series of 
fe, High Class Popular Concerts will be given during the winter. The 
by series will consist of eight Concerts, to take place on the following 
me Tuesday evenings:—November Ist, 15th, 29th, December 13th, 
od 1881; January 17th, 31st, February 14th, 28th, 1882. 
he 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
to Ayotnen AMERICAN Propicy.—A boy, nine years of age, named 
1si¢ George Fox, from a small town in Ontario, has come before the 
ith. publicas a musical prodigy. He plays the violin, and his favourite 
selections are Wieniawski’s ‘‘ Legende,” Ernst’s ‘‘ Elégie,” some 
of de Bériot’s Concert pieces, and the arrangements of Chopin’s 
“Nocturnes”? which have been played by Wilhelmj, Rémenyi, 
ork Dengremont, and others. It is said that the boy shows marked 
ible evidence of musical genius, and plays upon the piano with much 
taste and skill. 

The London correspondent of the Nottingham Daily Guardian 
1ser- says :—‘‘ Dramatic authorship in the latter part of the nineteenth 
38 at century presents, in one respect at least, a remarkable contrast 
sided tothat of the sixteenth. What Shakespeare and some of the 
aslin authors of the Restoration period got for their plays we all know, 
high but what would they say to the statement which comes to me on 

an authority which I cannot doubt, that Mr. George R. Sims is 

Het. receiving £200 a-week for his rights of performance in that most 

successful of modern melodramas, ‘‘ The Lights o’ London.” Here 

s and isa good hint for the Spiritualists. It would be a good question 

rk is to put at some séance, and it would be certainly interesting to 

lien know what Marlowe or Beaumont, Ben Johnson, or, above all, 
. Shakespeare, have to say of this arrangement.” 

The British Museum Reading Room is now lighted every even- 

argh ing by the electric light, and will, consequently, be more generally 

: available for those who are employed during the day. . It ought 

fenry to be known that any person over the age of twenty-one can obtain 

ed £2 a ticket free of charge, on application to the Principal Librarian, 
“Of by simply supplying evidence of respectability. 

: The Jewish World announces that an interesting discovery of 

manuscripts belonging formerly to the Mendelssohn family has 

Drury just been made at an antiquary’s in Berlin. The “find” consists 

grit,” oftwo thick volumes. The first is an ‘‘ Excerpt Book” of Moses 

he” Mendelssohn, containing, among other things, notes and studies 

at ’ having reference to his work on Rousseau, and sketches or copies 

artists. of two letters addressed to Lessing. The second of the manuscript 

Volumes is headed ‘* Kollektanenbuch fiir das Jahr, 1783, von 

Joseph Mendelssohn,” eldest son of the philosopher and litterateur. 

mused The book, notwithstanding the superscription, belonged to Men- 

jesty' lssohn himself, and contains, in his own handwriting, philo- 

Castle. cal notes and brief sketches as well as copies of a number of 

has , 

ae ia In the days of the French Empire, the following were the 

salaries given to certain great artists, respectively, for the Concerts 

at onde Spirituels:-—Mdlle. Adelina Patti £120, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson 

448, Mdme. Miolan Carvalho £40, Mdlle. Marie Roze £20, M. 

Faure £40, M. Capoul £24, per concert. Nowadays Mdme. Patti 

nd vil wants £1200 a night for America, and the mouths of the rest are 
snglsh likewise enlarged. 

ia }{otLoway's PILLS.—With the darkening days and 

changing temperatures the digestion becomes impaired, the liver dis- 

osition. feel and the mind despondent unless the cause of the irregularity be expelled 

rs —n and body by an alterative like these Pills. They go directly to 

the evil, thrust out all impurities from the circulation, reduce 

e Court Chenpered organs to their natural state, and correct all defective and contami- 

Viede fines thea Such easy means of instituting health, st h, and cheer- 

a a be in possession ofall whose stomachs are weak, W minds are 

Panny harasced » Or whose brains are overworked. Holloway’s is essentially a 











medicine, whereby its influence, reaching the remotest fibres of 
& universal good, 












NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 


THE STUDENTS’ HELMHOLTZ. 


USICAL ACOUSTICS; or, THE PHENOMENA 

OF SOUND AS CONNECTED WITH MUSIO, by J. 

BROADHOUSE, with over 100 illustrations, and also Ex- 
amination Papers, thick cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HEX SMART: HIS LIFE AND WORKS, by 
DR. SPARK, with portrait and a large number of musical 
illustrations, thick er. 8vyo, 10s. 6d. 


THE SECOND SERIES, < 
USIC AND MUSICIANS; ESSAYS AND 
CRITICISMS by ROBERT SCHUMANN, Translated, 
Edited and Annotated by F. R. RITTER, Srconp Sunies, very 
thick cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. (or the two volumes, complete, 19s.) 

















IFE OF BACH: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 
by DR. RIMBAULT, adapted from the German of Hil- 
genfeldt and Forkel, with additions, frontispiece, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


YEMPLETON AND MALIBRAN; REMINI- 

SCENCES OF THESE RENOWNED SINGERS, with 

Original Letters and Anecdotes, by W. H. H., 3 photo portraits, 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 








IN THE PRESS. 


big THE LIFE AND WORKS OF, by A, 
WHITTINGHAM, post 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





NOW READY, PART I, PRICE NINEPENCE, 
XERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
MUSIO, by MISS K. PAIGE. (Reeves’ Music Primers.) 





RGAN COMPOSITIONS OF HENRY SMART, 
} a by J. BROADHOUSE, portrait, post 8vo, cloth, 
8. ° 


RT OF MODULATION, A HANDBOOK showing 

at a glance the Modulations from one Key to any other in 

the Octave, consisting of 1008 Modulations, viz., 42 from each 

Major and Minor Key into other Keys in short Score (four parts) 

for the use of Organists and Musical Directors, by C. ZOPLLER, 

Bandmaster, 7th Hussars, 8vyo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 48. (Reeves’ Music 
Primers.) 


ICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN, with a 

Supplement from the Philosophical Works of Arthur 

Schopenhauer, translated by E. DANNREUTHER, bevelled cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; or, cheap edition, cloth, 6s. 


REDERIC CHOPIN, HIS LIFE, LETTERS, 
AND WORKS, by MORITZ KARASOWSKI, translated by 
E. HILL, portrait, 2 vols, cr, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


EETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES, by DR. LUDWIG NOHL, translated by 
KE. HILL, er. 8vo, 78. 6d. 


STHETICS OF MUSICAL ART; or, THE 
BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC, by DR. F. HAND, trans- 
lated by W. E. LAWSON, Second Edition, cr. 8vo, 5s. 




















NEW EDITION FOR 1882, IN PREPARATION, 


REEVES MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1882, 


Contains General Professional List (London and Country); ditto 
under Towns—Trade List; ditto under Towns—Singers— 
Instrumentalists—H.M. Private Band—Academies, Colleges, 
Institutions, &c.—Bandmasters—Cathedral Musical Staffs 
(English, Welsh, Irish, Scotch)—Collegiate Churches and 
Chapels—Musical Societies, &c., &c. 
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FOUR ORGAN PIECES. 


(With Pedal Obbligato) 
ARRANGED BY Dr, WESTBROOK, 
1. Wedding March oe oa -» Mendeissohn. 2s. 
2. Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto .. Handel 5s. 
8. Prayer to Thee, Great Lord -- Rossini. 25, 
(‘* Dal tuo stellato soglio,” from Mosé in Egitto.) 
4. Gloria, from Twelfth Mass .. ee ozart 2s. 


Post Free at Half Price, or Subscription Price for the Four ; 
Works 3s. 6d. only. 





Cloth, 3s8.; Paper cover, 1s. 6d. 


ORGAN MUSIC BY EMINENT COMPOSERS. 


ConTENTs : 
Charles W. Smith. 
Franz Schubert, arranged 


PRELUDE .., oe ee 
GRAND MARCH HEROIQUE 


by J. H. Deane. 
MOVEMENT FOR THE ORGAN 
DIAPASONS .. oe .. Edward Griffiths. 
PRELUDE .. os Charles Joseph Frost. 
SHORT VOLUNTARY Edward T. Driffield. 


ANDANTE .. oe ee 
ANDANTE CON MOTO 


. Pierre J. Classens. 
AIR, “ BENEATH THE CYPRESS’ 


John Jackson. 


GLOOMY SHADE” .. .. Arranged by J. H. Deane. 
MARCH se oe ee .. Charles H. Nottingham. 
PRELUDE ALLEGRETTO .. Boyton Smith. 

FUGUE ee oe + .» Edward J. Crow, Mus. Bac. 
And Eight others. 





ORGAN MUSIC. 
Just Issuep, Four Fresu Boos or 
Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
New and Beautifully Printed Editions, all with Pedal obbligato, 
Edited by A. Whittingham. Folio, in wrappers. 


Op.29 .. ve ee « 6s. 
Op. 52... ee oe ee oo ©6448. 
Op. 106 (Book 1) at es ro |" 
Op. 106 (Book 2) oe ; -. 48. 


These four books are now offered at the Subscription price of 
5s. Post free, for Cash only. 

*,* Single books, 2s, each, post free. 
E. R. REICHARDT. 

XI GESANGE OHNE WORTE (Sacred Songs withou words), 
being Eleven easy Adagios for the Organ, with Pedal obb. Edited 
by Alf. Whittingham, folio, 1s. 3d. (pub. 3s.) 

A very easy and melodious set of Pieces, suitable for Beginners. 

Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
FORTY-EIGHT PIECES in various styles, with Pedal obbligato, 
Composed for Church use. 
New and Beautiful Editions. 4 Books complete 
Edited by Alfred Whittingham. Folio, in wrapper. 


Tweive Oncan Precrs, Op. 92 .. oe o 4. 
Tweive Oncan Preozs, Op. 94 .. oe oo 4. 
Twetve Oncan Pieces, Op. 96 .. ee ss «648. 
Twetve Onoan Pieces, Op. 100.. ee os 4B. 


(Special Subscription Terms.) 
The Four Works post free to any Subscriber at a greatly 
reduced price, viz., 48. 6d, (Cash) if ordered at once. 


REINAGLE. 

FOUR INTROITS .. «.  «» «+ Post free, 6d. 
W. J. JOHNSON. 

LARGO (Pedal obligato) .. .. +. Post free, 6d. 


MARCH (Pedal obbligato) os og) Jeb Post free, 6d. 


Dr. W. VOLCKMAR. 


THIRTY-SIX BRILLIANT POSTLUDES. Intended for use 
at the conclusion of Divine Service. Edited by A. Whitt- 
ingham, Three Books, folio, in covers. 

The Three Books complete for 3s. 6d. 8. d. 


Book 1.. ef ef ** ef 4 0 
Book 2.. os a4 és i. a 
Book 3 .. ee a eo 8 


Single books tree for half price. 
LONDON W. REBYHS, 185, FLEET STREET. 





THE ORCHESTRA 


MONTHLY, Price 6d. ; Free by Post, 7d, 


CONTENTS. 


78, Musical Progress.—The Westminster Play.—Herr Pau 
Lisst.—New Publications: —* Heury Smart: His Life and ont aud 
*‘Hullah’s Method oi Teaching Singing "—‘‘ McNaught on Dutch ana 
Belgian Schools” — “‘ Rudall’s Musical Directory” and « Profemdons 
Pocket Book.”—Garibaldi Dramatised.—Signor Mattei’s Opera,— 
Music Teachers.—Mr, Cowen’s Concerts.— Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation de Faust,” 
—The Photophone.—Sacred Harmonic Society.—Popular Concerts. —Roy, 
Albert Hall Choral and Urchestral Societies.— Mdme. Sainton-Dolby's 
Concert,—Concerts,—The Henry Smart Memorial.— The Phj ‘ 
Society.—Profossor Ella and the Musical Union.—Notes :—Gung’l in Paris, 
—Moody and Sankey in.—Rubinstein’s “‘ Nero”—Handel's Wills 
Bull’s Bequest.—Leeds Festival Committee.—Sacred Harmonic 
— Academy of Music.—Her Majesty’s Opera —Crystal Palace tie 
andra Palace.—The German Reed Entertainment.—Drama :—“ Good For. 
tane”—‘‘ Ingomar ; or, the Son of the Wilderness ”—‘ Two Old Boys” 
‘* Adrienne Lecouvreur”—“ Quicksands "—“ The Little Mother”—«A Ney 
Trial ”—‘: Mefistofele JI.”—“The Nine Days’ Queen.”—Notices of New 
Music.—Provincial.—Miscellaneous and General News, &c., &c., 

79, Master Teachers: Robert Schumann. By Charles Lunn.—Italian Opera 
in Texas,—Death of Mr. Sothern.—Death of Mrs. Bateman.—Conference 
of Organists and Organ Builders.—New Publications:—Dr, Sparks 
Biography of Henry Smart.—Edwards’ “Organs and Organ Building.” 
—Broadhouse’s ‘‘ Musical Acoustics.”—Opera by Telephone.—Brahms’ New 
Overtures Criticised.—Mr. Carrodus’s Violin Recital.—Concerts.—Popular 
Concerts.—London Ballad Concerts.—A Testimonial for John Ella —Musical 
Journals in Paris.—Secular Music in Church.—American Enterprise — 
Notes :—Mr. Molineux’s Gift to the Society of Musicians, —Kuhe's feta 
Festival—Mr. F. E. Gladstone leaves Norwich.—‘‘Jean de Nivelle,”~ 
Uniformity in Organs.—Ponchielli’s ‘Il Figliuol Prodigo.”—Wagner's 
“ Parsifal.”—Cost of Temple Bar Memorial.—Drama at Berlin.—New Plays 
in Paris.—Royal Academy Examination Scheme.—Mr. Tennyson's New 
Tragedy.—Drama :—‘“‘The Money Spinner.”—*“ Lola.”—‘ La Belle Nor- 
mande.”—Notices of New Musle—Siscelianssns~Brevindel cient 
News, &c., &. 

80. Playing and Sinning in Free Churches.—An Unrehearsed Drama.“ The 
Masque of Pandora.”—Offenbach’s “ Contes D’Hoffmann.”—Death of 
M. Lemmens.— Wagner, by Hueffer, and Rossini and his School, by H. 8, 
Edwards.—Kuhne’e Grammar of Music.—Schumann’s Music and Musicians, 
—Sacred Harmonic Society.—Royal Academy of Music.—Crystal Palace— 
Philharmonic Society.—Mr. W. Bache’s Pianoforte Recital.—Mr. Beringer’s 
Pianoforte Recital.—Popular Concerts. —Miscellaneous Concerts.—Kuhe's 
Brighton Festival.—The Drum ( Poetry).—Music North and South.—Ballad 
Concerts. —Stimulants to Dramatists.—Notes.—Edwin Booth’s “ Lear.”— 
Crystal Palace as ee ae Be Society of Musicians. —Edinbargh 
Orchestral Festival.—Notices of New Music.—Provincial Items.—Miscel- 
laneous and General News, &c., &c. 

81. For Love.—Thoughts at Odd Times.—A Famous Chorus Singer.— The 
Naval Cadets..—New Publications. —Sacred Harmonic Society, 
Palace Concerts.—Monday Popular Concerts —Philharmonic Society.—Mr: 
Manns’ Testimonial Fund.—Turning the Tables.—“ Michael Strogoff ” at 
the Adelphi Theatre.—Drama. — National Training School for Music— 
Orchestral Concerts by M. Lamoureux.—Concerts.— Aberdeen University 
Choral Society.—New Sounding Boards for Pianofortes.—New Music— 
Notes.—Provincial.—Miscellaneous. 

82, Orchestra Music.—On Musical Pitch and its Determination.—Testimonia to 
Professor Ella.—New Publications —The Technics of Violin rams" 
Popular Concerts.—Philharmonic Society.—Royal Academy of - 
Concerts. —Exeter Hall.—Misdirected Seay — Cari ee Har- 
monic Society.—Crystal Palace.—The Bach .—Royal Italian Opera— 
“ Patience.” — “La Boulangére 4 des Ecus.”— —New Music.— 
American Items.—The Choir Column.—Edinburgh University Musical 
Society.—Provincial.— Notes. — Miscellaneous. 

83, No More Singing.—The Art Galleries,—Figured Basses.—New Publications 
—The Technics of Violin Playing.—The Blind Musicians of Milan— 
Correspondence. —A Well-Earned Tribute.— Royal Italian ba 
Practical Examination in Vocal or Instrumental Music.—Concerts.— 
Concerts.—Mr. Charles Hallé’s Recital.—Mr. Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts — 
Sacred Harmonic .—Philharmonic Society —Royal aeoteng d 
ee Palace. — .—A New Concert Harmonium. 
Column.—Notes.—New Music.—Provincial.—Miscellaneous. pom 

84, Lost ! A Com .—The Fine Art Galleries.—New Publications.— 
Festivals.—The Technics of Violin Playing. —Mr. Charles Hallé’s Recitals. 
—Ye Fancie Fayre.—Royal Italian ra.—Her ry the 
Poetry.—Concerts,—Crystal Palace.—Ganz’s Orchestral ncerts. - 
Richter Concerts.—Royal Academy of Music.—Carl Heymann's Recital— 
Mr. Sims Reeves’ Farewell Oratorio Performances.— s Promenade 
Concerts.—Drama.—New Music.—Notes.—Provincial.— eae 

, “Science and Singing.”—Art Schools.— ton Musical 
as Pr 
Opera. ce. —. y-— 
Crystal Palace.—Concerts. — Her Majesty's Theatre.— Fine Art Galleri 
—The Worcester Festival.—Lina Ramann.—Drama.—New Music—Noleh 
—Provincial.—Miscellaneous. 

86, Romeo and Juliet. By Berlioz, —The Influence of the Organ in Hisiy= 
The Church Congress.—New Publications —Royal Academy of julie — 
Correspondence. — Honesty Before Age.—Madame M 3 
Concerts. — Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden ee ee 

Minstrels. — Drama. — New Music.— The Choir Column. — 
we 3 . Training School for Musle= 

87, Worcester Musical Festival.—National 
Frederic 's Works, and their Proper Interpretation. —Royall) i 
Organ: jital.—The Influence of the Organ in History. 
Preaching —Norwich Musical Festival, Tene 

Guide.—New Publications.—The and Growth 
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THE MUSICAL BULLETIN, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


HERSHEY SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART, 


HERSHEY MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
















FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


MRS. SARA HERSHEY-EDDY, } Betors. 












Ts Musical Bulletin will contain — Articles on Musical 
Topics, Programmes and Criticisms of Performances, 
Translations from Foreign Writers, Reviews of New Music, 
Extracts from European Journals, Foreign and Domestic 
Correspondence, and General Musical Intelligence. 

It is published monthly; the price of Subscription being 4s. 
per year (inclusive of postage). 

It may be ordered through any néws dealer, or direct from the 
Publishers, by remitting by P. O. order or registered letter. 

Advertising Rates: 8s. per inch (column width), outside pages. 
A liberal discount given on time advertisements. 

































A Representative American Music Journal. 


“THE MUSICAL PEOPLE,’ 


An Illustrated Paper for all Music Lovers. 


 garse READERS who desire to keep track of 
the advance of Art Matters in the New World should 
subscribe for the Musican Pzoriz. It is the most widely circu- 
lated of all American papers devoted to Art. Published in the 
geographical centre of the Nation, it is a reflex of the entire 
country, East and West. 
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Annvat Supscription—Four Sarnuitines. 





Address: —_ THE MUSICAL PEOPLE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Hints on Apvertistnc—The objects to be kept in view by 
Advertisers are :— 











































ic— 
Har- 1, That their Announcements shall reach the class of people aimed 
ra at, 
ey 2, That they shall reach as many of that class as possible. 
8, That a advertisement shall come directly before the eye and 

tions not be lost. 
a Ifa newspaper circulate largely among any one class you should 
ichter tpect to find it valuable and practical in its editorial features ; 
~y" tontaining such information as your own judgment tells you the 
Mie ts will gladly and frequently consult. Some publishers are so 

freedy of getting Advertisers that they neglect the main part of 
rasieal buisness, namely, getting readers. The numerical circulation 
citals. Anewspaper or other advertising medium, though important, is 
ane ‘tthe only feature to be inquired into. Another question is: 
ital. — What class of readers does it go among—are they likely to become 
nenale tstomers of the person advertising ? 
is Some advertisers may be fitly reminded that it is not the mere 
4 pending of money that pays, but the spending money judiciously. 
atv liberally does not mean advertising indiscriminately. 
alleriea An enterprising business house will no more neglect judicious 
~Noteh g than it will neglect collecting its accounts. Advertising 
mee : the impetus to trade, and tact holds thehelm. As 4 matter 
i *tperience it is beyond dispute that judicious advertising pays 
wliet. — & an extent beyond any ordinary comparison with its cost. The 
Havedly of competition is so rapid that a ‘‘ good old house” which 
Notes aden advertise is in senate of losing much sound custom. 
sane people think it smacks of dignity to say they can live without 








at » They may live upon this kind of dignity; but life is 
putt Mmm ®* thing and success in life is another. A good reputation in 
ilo — means that you shall be widely as well as respectably 




















REEVES’ MUSIC PRIMERS. 


1, ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. Dr. Wesrsroox. 
2. ART OF MODULATION. 2s. 6d.; cloth,4s. Cartr ZornuEr. 
3. EXERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIO. 

Part I. 9d. ‘s Miss K, Parox. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HANDEL. 


ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

A. WarrrincHam. 
1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
A. WuirrtincHam, 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIC AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


Rods wien intimate that they are prepared to execute 

Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 

They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 

Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 








Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


ATINETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 

Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by 
C. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonie Society, &c., &c, 


Just Published, By Desire. Price Threepence. 

HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS. 

As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Street. 

With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By ©. E. WILLING, 

Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Organist 

and Choirmaster of All Saints.’—Special Terms to the Clergy and 
Choirmasters for Numbers. 

London: SWIFT AND CoO., 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


THE NEW YORK 


MUSICAL CRITIC 
AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THE LIVELIEST, 
SPRIGHTLIEST, 
BRIGHTEST, 
BEST , 


MUSICAL AND TRADE PAPER IN THE WORLD, 


Ir has an unrivalled Corps of Editors, Critics, and Correspondents. 
It is the only Paper in America devoted exclusively to Music 
and the Music Trades. 


IN CIRCULATION IT COVERS THE ENTIRE FIELD. 
It is the recognized authority in the United States on all 
Musical and Music Trade matters. 

Published on the 5th and 20th of each Month, at 
853, Broadway, New York City, U.8.A. 
CHARLES AVERY WELLES, Eprror anp Propriztor, 
Price for Subscription to any.country included in the Universal 
Postal Treaty, 10s. 6d. per year. Single Copies, 6d. 
Lonvon Acznts :—WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street 

HENRY F. GILLIG, 449, Strand, W.O. 
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CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE, 


WITH IRON FRAME AND TRANSVERSE STRINGING. 























In BLACK 


AND 


GOLD CASE, 


Albert Fall, 


wth 


In BLACK 





Square Fall, WALNUT, 
Sloping Fall FORTY-SIX 
ti tae GUINEAS, 
FIFTY t 
GUINEAS. . 
uf 
Ch 
LL good Pianoforte Players are well aware that perfection in tone and touch i 
is attained only in the Grand Pianofortes of the best makers. A near ad 
approach has been reached in certain delicately constructed and expensive Upright J 
Pianofortes; but the very delicacy of the mechanism is a drawback to their use 7 
by ordinary players, while their costliness is another element that militates against @ ”” 
their popularity. J. B. CRAMER AND Co. believe that they have solved the, problem Hi a: 
of combining the greatest attainable excellence with durability and moderate , cost, T 
in the New PIANororTE now being issued from their factories. From the meaao- F 
forte to the pianissimo, the tone of this Pianoforte is deliciously . vocal; while m Pe 


rapid forte passages it has all the decision and brilliancy that can be’ desired. In 











any case it answers promptly and certainly to the sensitive touch of the accomplished 


player—its effects and sympathetic mechanism being more than equal ‘to anything. 





that has ever been produced in a Pianoforte of this class. 














J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


London: Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C.; & High Street, Notting E 
Busi san Church Street. Brighton, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow, & Edinbut 
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